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“Sweet piece of bashful maiden art! 
The English words had seemed too fain, 


But these 


they drew us heart to heart, 


Yet held us tenderly apart: 
She said, ‘Auf wiedersehen.’”’ 





mattered it that the tierce 
wind howled in wild wrath 
through the bluff, and dashed 
great clouds of rustling prairie 
snow, white, shiny and hard as granu- 
lated sugar around the snug stone 
cottage. 

Who cared that the drifts lay piled 
already eight feet deep across the avenue, 
that in summer time was as exquisite 
a bit of tree planting as could be found 
in Manitoba. 

Old Boreas might puff his ancient cheeks almost to bursting 
and heap the beautiful snowy crystals waist high along the drive- 
way and on porch and piazza, but inside the two-foot stone walls 
all was light and warmth and gayety. 

A bright ruddy glow shone from out the deep fireplace, the 
bewitching music of violin and guitar put life and lightness into 
fairy feet, and on this New Year’s Eve it would have needed some- 
thing more terrible than the gentle zephyrs of a blizzard to dampen 
the spirits of the healthy, hearty group who danced and laughed 
and jokéd the hours away while waiting for the new year to dawn. 

In an interval between the dances someone suggested that it 
would be ‘‘strictly according to Hoyle” if the Captain would sing 
‘John Peel.” 

‘‘No!” the Captain ‘‘would be 
that was final.” 

It seemed very positive and conclusive, and the brown-eyed 
visitor from Virginia, with the bewitching dark curls and the laugh 
of an angel was amazed that everyone immediately settled them- 
selves comfortably back on the cushions and prepared themselves 
to listen to the glorious old melody so dear to the hearts of lovers 
of fox and hound. 

“Rubbish, I can’t sing,” said the Captain, and he pulled his 
great splendid figure up from the depths of a bishop’s chair, and 
took a long dragoon’s stride towards safer regions, more remote 
from the piano. 

“‘By Jove, you’ve got to sing, and sing your little best, old 
man,” said half-a-dozen voices, “or we'll just naturally—” 

‘Please, Captain—now—-you are perfectly horrid, we all want 
to hear John Peel” and the boys will join in the chorus. We'll all 
help you in fact,” exclaimed the ladies of the party. 

The Captain’s bronzed handsome face looked quizzically at the 
group of young men lounging on the leopard-skin couch, and found 
nothing but death in that direction. Then, glancing over his 
shoulder, he saw that escape was barred behind him, ror, like all 
genuinely brave soldiers, the Captain was deathly afraid of the 
ladies, and a solid circle of lovely, smiling faces and bright plead- 
ing eyes made an impassable barrier in that direction. 
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He stood a minute with a comical look on his good-humored 
face, while the ladies clapped their hands encouragingly, and the 
men roared. 

‘Well! If you will rush upon your fate, I suppose I'll have 
to make a grow! at it, since | am ambushed in this unfair manner,” 
he remarked. “No, thank you, I'll play my own accompaniment 
and give you all the full benefit of your foolhardiness.” 

They all knew the Captain. He could stand his ground nobly 
while Zulu assagais whistled from the long grass, and death lurked 
in every dark shadow, but he gallantly lowered his colors when 
the light flashed, not from glittering spear-heads but from soft, 
lovely women’s eyes. 

So he surrendered with a good grace, and seating himself at 
the piano, proved after all to be but a base prevaricator, for the 
old song rang out in rattling good style, and the storm-king’s 
voice was drowned when the jolly circle joined in the stirring 
refrain— 

“For the sound of his horn brought me from my bed, 
And the cry of his hounds, which he oft-times led, 
Peel’s view-halloo would waken the dead, 
Or the fox from his lair in the morning.” 

The song was a novelty to the visitor from the sunny South, 
and so she begged for another and another. No man, Benedict or 
bachelor, ever had the courage to do aught but obey the bidding 
of Kitty Vanston’s glorious eyes, so he sang song after song of 
Stirring martial strain full of the music of plunging hoofs and 
rattling sabers, the clear, high notes of the bugle or thund’rous 
cannons’ roll, the kind of songs that make men love and honor 
the world’s brave soldiers and sailors under whatever banner they 
serve. 

To one stalwart young Englishman the music seemed, however, 
of but secondary interest. Every few moments his glance wan- 
dered away from the piano and rested on the sweet face of Kitty 
Vanston, and once that young lady’s dark eyes shifted their direction, 
as though drawn by some occult power and looked full into his. 

It was only the glance of an instant, but the look set his heart 
beating like a trip-hammer, and as he quickly turned again towards 
the piano and the warm blood tingled to his fingers’ ends, he asked 
himself a question that had been puzzling him all the evening: 
“Where have I seen those eyes? Seems to me I know that girl. | 
have certainly met her before.” 


Out against the dim, white wall of the storm went the sturdy 
horses, and the deep-boxed bob-sleigh, bearing the towns-people 
homeward in the early morning hours of the new year. Snugly , 
ensconced in warm furs and the soft straw of the big sleigh were 
the jolly crowd, while the wind whistled above their heads and 
turned the Captain on the driver’s seat into a white statue of gigan- 
tic proportions. 

It was Ned Thurston’s turn fora story. He hesitated thoughtfully 
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an instant, and then by some strange instinct there came to him of 
a sudden the memory of a September evening two years before, 
when the wind blew almost as fiercely as at that instant, and under 
rather peculiar circumstances. 

You all know the island at Oak Lake, | suppose, he began 
at length. One September evening, two years ago, | was camped, 
with a party of gentlemen and ladies upon the island. It was just 
after the opening of the shooting season, and I had decided to go 
out that evening and try my luck with the ducks. I had an 
old scow of a boat, as large as a good-sized steamer it seemed to 
me, and just as the sun was setting I put on my shooting jacket 
and picking up my hammerless and a few shells, pushed out from 
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“We soon reached the shore.” 


the dock, intending to strike for a fair-sized clump of reeds some 
distance out in the lake. It was, I should judge, the top of a small 
high ridge, with deep water on either side. It was a beautifully 
calm evening, the lake was like a sheet of glass, too quiet by far 
for good sport, but I hoped to secure at least a shot or two, never- 
theless. 

As I coasted along the edge of the rushes! noticed in the 
distance what looked like a birch-bark canoe, gliding rapidly 
along, the paddle of the single occupant flashing in the setting sun 
like an arrow of gold. I was rather startled to find on using my 
field-glass that the paddler was a young lady, dressed, as near as | 
could tell, in a blue costume with a crimsom Tam o’ Shanter on 
her dark head.” 

‘Are you uncomfortable, Kitty?” asked one of the ladies, as 
Miss Vanston moved slightly. 

“Oh! No! My arm was cramped a little, that was all. Please 
go on, Mr. Thurston, I’m so sorry I was the cause of an inter- 
ruption,” answered Kitty. 

Ned gallantly declared that to be so interrupted was really a 
compliment rather than the reverse, as it led to such a flattering 
invitation to continue—and went on with his story. 

The canoe was out of sight in an instant, and I thought no 
more of it at the time. Heading out into the lake I was soon at my 
destination and pushed my boat as far as I could into the reeds of 
the little island. 1 lighted my pipe and sat there for hours, but not 
a feather was seen or heard. 

The wind had been rising for some time and | had just con- 
cluded to pull out for home when I heard the sharp whistle of a 
duck’s wings and almost at the instant a large mallard swung 
into the western glow, coming toward me like a rocket, down 
wind. I knew my only chance, though that a poor one, was to 
catch him before he passed overhead into the gloom; so throwing 
my gun to my shoulder, | took hasty aim and fired. I rather 
expected to score a clean miss, and was immensely gratified to 
hear a bewildered squawk and to see his lordship—he turned out 
to be a magnificent green-head—drop into the water on the other 
side of the little island not tifty feet from me. 
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I saw he was as dead as a stone in an instant, and not having 
any hopes of a repetition of such luck that night, prepared to 
gather in my game and returnto camp. 1 could not reach the bird 
with the boat so stepped out into the water, about six inches deep, 
picked up my beautiful trophy, and turned to regain the boat. 
What was my horror to see it thirty yards away, drifting on the 
whitecaps towards the distant shore. Relieved of my weight and 
catching the wind on its broad bow it had easily drifted loose from 
amongst the reeds and was now entirely beyond my reach. 

The camp was far back from shore, amongst the high oak 
trees, and | might shout all night without making myself heard. 
My gun was in the boat, and even had I the means of firing a shot 
or shots as a signal, it was doubtful if it would be so interpreted. 
Darkness was rapidly coming on and I realized that I was in a bad 
way. I could not stand all night in six inches of icy water, the 
distance was too great to swim, though I was a fair performer in 
that line, and while my friends would no doubt miss me later 
on, the chances of being found, three or four miles from camp, in 
the darkness and the wilderness of reeds, were rather slim. 

I shouted myself hoarse, but the wind, now risen almost toa 
gale, hurled my voice back upon me mockingly, and I knew it 
could never be heard. Grim death himself looked close into my 
eyes at that moment and | confess | thought my shooting days 
were over at last. 

Suddenly a sound like the lapping of the waves under the 
bow of a boat caught my ear. I listened eagerly with every nerve 
at fullest tension. There! What was that? I strained my eyes 
into the gloom but could see nothing. 

Boat ahoy! Help! I shouted at the top of my lungs, and 
my heart gave a great bound of thankfulness as there came over 
the water a clear answering hail: ‘‘Ahoy! Where away?” Another 
shout, and in a moment, picture my amazement, as. 1 saw com- 
ing over the waves, tossed like a cork on their white crests, a 
birch canoe, in which was kneeling a girl. Her paddle was flash- 
ing like lightning in the waves 
and her face was so covered 
with her dark wet curls that 
1 only caught one glimpse of 
a pair of glorious dark eyes, 
when—” 

“Kitty! Darling! For 
heaven’s sake! Are you cry- 
ing?” suddenly exclained one 
ot the chaperones. 

“Oh? It’s nothing. I’m 
nervous tonight; the storm 
is a little alarming to my 
unaccustomed eyes, and— 
Mr. Thurston’s description 
of his danger was almost 
too realistic,” said Miss Vans- 
ton, but the girls of the party 
looked curiously at this 
usually self-possessed young 
person with the suddenly 
acquired fear of the storm 
which earlier in the evening 
she had been rather enjoying. 

The canoe, continued 
Ned, came straight as an 
arrow to my feet and with a 
motion of her paddle the girl directed me to get in, which by 
being very cautious, I managed to do without mishap. 

In a moment more we were flying like the wind towards the 
shore. 

It was impossibe for me to turn’round, and though I poured 
out my heartfelt thanks the girl never answered me a word. 

‘‘Hadn’t had an introduction, probably,” ventured one of the 
men. 

‘Shut up,” was the only comment elicited by this brilliant 
remark . *andful of snow dexterously applied, quickly 
silence ter. 
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We soon reached the shore and I jumped out, preparing to 
steady the canoe, when I received another astonisher, as with a 
push of the paddle the light vessel shot out again into the lake, 
and headed away along the edge of the rushes. 

I shouted and begged and implored the girl to consider the 
danger and the darkness, but not a syllable did she utter, until just 
as the canoe turned the edge of the rushes towards the south, 
when she gave me a quick salute with upraised paddle and called 
back, as a parting salutation, in the sweetest voice I ever heard: 

“Auf wiedersehen!” 

I never saw her from that day to this, 
remotest idea who she was, where she came from, 
vanished to. 

That’s my little story. 

‘Sweetest voice you ever heard; Eh? Ned!” commented one 
of the men, ‘‘Would you know it again, do you suppose? It 
seemed to make considerable of an impression on you.” 

Ned colored, but no one could see him in the darkness, and 
his voice was wonderfully soft and tender as he answered quietly: 

“I'd know it if it said ‘Auf wiedersehen.’” 

A tew days later Ned left for the West on the night train, and 
his friends accompanied him to the station to bid him good-bye. 

As the conductor raised his hand in signal and the train com- 
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menced to move Ned was just grasping Miss Vanston’s hand to 
speak the conveutional farewell. The small gloved fingers trembled 
in his close warm grasp; he looked—startled—into her eyes, and 
again their glance reached his heart. He swung himself to the 
steps of the car and as he turned for a last look, a crimson blush 
dyed Kitty’s cheeks, and brow, and throat, and a soft hesitating 
voice,—the ‘sweetest voice he ever heard’”’—almost whispered: 
‘‘Auf wiedersehen.” 


A little, chubby, fresh-cheeked girl with dark brown eyes and 
dark curly locks is playing on the rug by the dining room grate. 

She picks up a small white card on which is written two words 
in peculiarly formed half yellow characters. 

“See, daddy! See what I finded,” the wee maiden cries. 

‘‘Where did you get it, sweetheart?” asks a gentleman seated 
close by at the desk. 

“It falled out of the big duckie’s mouf,” 


answers the little 
one. 
The gentleman looks quickly up and meets the glance of two 
smiling dark brown eyes, of which the small maiden’s are a per- 
fect duplicate, and once again the sweetest voice Ned Thurston 
knows softly says: 
‘‘Auf wiedersehen.” 
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A TURKEY HUNT. 


Dr. T. 


Turkey hunt—how fraught with pleasant memories the 
words were, for of all American game this was my 
favorite. No matter whether still-hunted or called, they 

are the hardest of all to ‘‘sarcumvent.” Talk of the cunning of 
the deer—it is as nothing compared with the wariness and cun- 
ning of the turkey. Asan old Seminole in Florida once expressed 
it, ‘‘Hugh, deer nottin’ but heap fool, when Injun go out see deer 
he wait minute, deer look all roun’, maybe he smell sumpin’ not 
like, but not see notting, den he put he head down and he tail up 
case he can’t put down he head ’thout he lift up he tail and he 
can’t lift up he head ’thout he put down he tail fus’, an’ he wan't 
put down he head so he can eat some mo. Den Injun slip up an’ 
slip up easy, bimeby deer drap he tail an’ Injun stan’ still; wen 
deer lif? up he head he look at Injun he say: ‘What dat? Den he 
look again and say, ‘dat notting but old stump, den he put down 
he head, Injun walk up some more, bang!’ dat deer dead, but ole 
tukkey—Injun see him scratch and peck, he mighty busy, so Injun 
think he slip up an’ shoot him. He slip and slip slow, ‘case he 
know tukkey, but bimeby tukkey lif’ up he head an’ look roun’, 
den he say: ‘What dat? dat no stump, dat ole Injun, better run!’ 
putt, putt, dat tukkey gone.” 

Small wonder it is then that this noble bird is ranked as the prince 
of American game birds, and to kill one is a feat tobe proud of; when 
I say to kill one, I mean to kill one in a sportsmanlike manner, by 
calling or still hunting—where the skill of the hunter is pitted 
against the cunning and wariness of the bird. What pleasure can 
there be in scattering corn around until the turkeys are accustomed 
to coming there, then making a row of it, lav'ng behind a blind 
fifteen or twenty yards away, and when a drov™ and are 
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greedily picking the corn with their heads all in line, blaze away 
with both barrels of a shotgun, killing perhaps most of the drove, 
as if slaughter, no matter how accomplished, was the sole aim and 
end of sport; but then some men seem to enjoy shooting at a 
turkey tied by the leg. Wonder they don’t make a contract with 
the butcher to let them shoot the calves and sheep he slaughters, 
perhaps their appetite for blood could be thus glutted. 

Tell proposed that I should ride over near the pawpaw thicket 
which was about four or four and one-half miles from the house, 
and he wouid stay with the mules while | went after the turkeys, 
but | felt that this time I would prefer to walk, so I went to bed 
early. I was soon in the woods and was making frantic efforts to 
keep the stock and barrel of my gun together long enough so | 
could shoot the “daylights” out of an immense gobbler that 
seemed determined to walk all over me, when there was a knock 
on the door and “Liz’s” voice warned that ‘‘Mammy said hit done 
time I get up if I spect to go to de pawpaws by daylight.” Up | 
got and hurried into my clothes. 

When | got to the dining room | found Mammy had a pot of 
‘‘sizzling” hot coffee for me, and | who never eat any breakfast at 
home drank two cups and made a respectable meal off the cold 
chicken and biscuit left from yesterday’s dinner. Then ‘‘Mammy” 
insisted on wrapping me up a lunch to put in my pocket, and | 
set off. I carried my ‘old reliable” .44 Winchester—some people 
use a Shot gun, but I don’t think a turkey would taste just right 
unless killed with a rifle. The air was crisp and frosty, and the 
heavy sweater I had put on under my hunting coat did not come 
amiss. The woods were dark except a faint light from the stars, 
but there was no danger of losing my way, I'd have known it with 
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my eyes shut. Just as “Rosy Aurora was streaking the east,” etc., 
| arrived at the pawpaws and selected a good position where | 
could see without being seen, then I waited for a little better light 
before I began calling. 

Many and various are the devices used in luring the wild 
turkey, but I always had better success with a small cedar box 
about 4x6 inches and one and one-half inches thick, hollowed from 
a Single block of wood, the ends being left much heavier than the 
sides, which are scraped very thin to give vibration, a slip of cedar 
scraped very thin is then sprung into the opening so that one end 
touches the bottom at one corner and the other rests just below 
the top at the opposite corner, the slip crossing the box witha 
slight curve from end to end. If now the sides are scraped so as to 


give just the right intonation and a knife blade drawn across one 
of the edges with the proper speed and pressure, a perfect imita- 
Having been 


tion of the Yelp” of the hen turkey is produced. 
one of the most skillful callers 
a few years before, | had now 
no doubt of my ability to lure 
the wariest old gobbler to his 
death. 

As soon as it was light 
enough | began calling slowly 
and carefully,—most hunters 
make the mistake of calling 
too much,—and soon heard 
an answering gobble. The call 
was coyly repeated, holding 
the caller behind a tree so as 
to confuse the direction a 
little, and sooa a big gobbler 5 
strutted out in a little glade > ; 
about a hundred yards off. 
What a sight! The sun was 
just rising, and its rays glist- 
ened on his glossy plumage 
like burnished bronze, his 
wattles were a bright red and 
his beard, like that of some old 
patriarch, almost reached the 
ground; back and forth he 
strutted, but no nearer would 
he come. | could easily have 
killed him, but a .44 calibre 
bullet through a turkey’s body 
injures if it does not spoil the 
meat, and a turkey’s head at 
one hundred yards is rather 
a small target. No, I must get 
him in fifty or sixty yards, then 
I could be sure of his head. 

I called again; he stopped ! 


strutting, craned his neck in 
all directions, then came Painted by C. A. Zimmerman. 
toward me in zig zag lines 


down in a little hollow where the low vines hid all but his 
head; here he stopped again and began looking ’round a little sus- 
piciously, | thought; evidently he was a wary old bird, he had 
been called before, perhaps he had seen the fire leap from a black 
muzzle and had felt the sting of the lead. He was still a little too 
far. I must try to get him nearer; if he wouldn’t come, I'd try 
him where he was. 1 cocked the rifle and laid it across my knee 
with the set trigger sprung, for | am old-fashioned enough to like 
a set trigger for fine shooting, then took the box for one more 
call, but alas! my nerves were tingling with excitement, and in 
some unaccountable way the knife turned in my hand and the box 
gave out a discordant shriek that would have frightened a tame 
turkey into hysterics. Had the earth opened and swallowed him 
my gobbler could not have disappeared more suddenly and com- 
pletely. Snatching my rifle | ran quickly to where | had last seen 
him, hoping to get a snap shot as he ran or flew, but not a sign of 
him could I see. Evidently he had put a tree between us and kept 
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it there until out of danger. 1 went back to my place and called 
for some time, but couldn’t get an answering gobble. 

This was a pretty come off! instead of going home in triumph 
with a fine gobbler and giving Jim the laugh with his two or three 
dozen quail, I must go empty handed and the laugh would be on 
me—no I wouldn’t. I'd have some kind of game, but what? 
Squirrels were plenty, but a .44 Winchester is not the ideal gun for 
squirrels, besides I didn’t waat squirrels, anyway. 

About three and a half or four miles further was what we 
called the ‘‘Caney head of the Falls branch,” where a large spring 
coming out from a cliff or bluff, flowed through several acres of 
flat ground on which was, besides scattered trees, a thick growth 
of young cane, well protected from wind and frost; the cane was 
green the year round, and its succulent shoots made fine feed for 
deer; here I’d go and see what luck I could have withthem. A 
brisk walk of three-quarters of an hour found me at the top of the 
bluff, whence with some little 
difticulty I scrambled down to 
the spring. I found I didn’t 
get about as easily as I once 
did—was I growing old? perish 
the thought! I was tired and 
out of breath, so I sat down 
by the spring, took a long pull 
at my flask and ate my lunch, 
then out for deer. Young 
cane is not an easy thing 
to make one’s way through 
noiselessly, and a deer lying 
down in them would be com- 
pletely hidden, but carefully 
picking my way and watching 
every likely looking place, my 
rifle ready cocked lying in the 
hollow of my left arm ready 
for instant use. Inadvertently 
I stepped on a piece of dry 
cane that cracked sharply 
under my foot, a slight rustle 
in the cane ahead and a fine 
buck went leaping with long 
graceful jumps down _ the 
branch, but not many leaps 
did he make before the old 
Winchester spoke. Instantly 
another cartridge was in the 
barrel and { leaped quickly 
aside to see around the smoke, 
but the second shot was not 
needed, the buck had disap- 
peared and I knew he was 
down. | walked carefully up 
-- keeping the rifle ready, and 

almost stumbled over his 

carcass quivering in the last 
throes of death. The bullet had struck him in the thick part of 
the ham and passed through from end to end, coming out at the 
shoulder. 

Talk about the .44 Winchester not being effective, not having 
enough powder, etc. If you could have seen the track of that 
bullet you’d agree it is effective enough for any game found in 
America, if the man at the breech will only do his part. It was 
the work of but few minutes to disembowel him, gambrel his hind 
legs, and with the help of a sapling ‘‘up end” him against a tree 
out of reach of any prowling creature, when I left for the house, 
highly elated at my success. When | reached there Jim’s first 
greeting was, ‘‘Where’s your turkey?” ‘Oh, I left him in the 
woods, he was too heavy to bring home. Sal, tell Uncle Tell to 
hitch the mules to the front wheels of the wagon and come with 
me.” It took but a few minutes to uncouple the wagon and put 
the mules to the front wheels, and not very long to drive to the 
‘Caney head,” where we found the carcass unmolested, though 
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several buzzards were sailing around already. Tying him to the 
wagon, we got home without accident. ‘‘Mammy” was delighted, 
for the lack of fresh meat had worried her very much, and here it 
was in plenty, fine and fat. 

Jim had had good luck with the quail; we were both tired, so 
after a dinner | won't attempt to describe, we ‘‘lazied round” the 
rest of the day. 

Light clouds had been flitting across the sky all day, and 
toward night the air grew hazy, betokening a fall of snow; if it 
would only snow a little during the night and stop before morning, 
I might show that old gobbler something after all, for I realized 
that unless I got that turkey or one just like him, my outing must 
be a failure. Before 1 went to bed I went out doors to look around 
—the wind was whistling its weird music among the tree tops, 
while an occasional snow flake came drifting down. 

When I awoke next morning just at daylight, and drew aside 
my curtain | found enough snow had fallen to make the landscape 
look white and ghostly under a leaden sky. This meant turkey, 
and I lost no time hurrying into my clothes and down stairs, 
where | found ‘‘Mammy” already up and looking out for my 
comfort. A stiff hot whiskey to ‘‘keep out the cold,” two cups of 
‘‘Mammy’s” unapproachable coffee, and a good lunch, and | was 
ready for the warpath. 

I decided to ride to my hunting ground this morning, and as 
‘‘Rheumatiz” kept Old Tell in, 1 took one of the negro boys to 
bring back the mules. Just as I was about to mount, the old man 
hobbled to the door and called out: ‘‘Marse Tom, yo sho is gwine 
ter git dat big tukkey today, case I feels hit in my bones.” ‘Oh, 
get out Tell,” I said, ‘‘Its the rheumatism you feel in your bones.” 
“No, sah,” insisted he, ‘‘Day after termorrer Crismus, and Aunt 
Dinah gwine cook dat same gobbler for yor Crismus dinner.” 

A good saddle mule gets over lots of ground, and it was but 
a short time until we were as close as I cared to ride to where | 
intended hunting. This was in some low ground near where I| had 
called the gobbler the day before, for | knew the turkey would be 
out looking for mast and turkey berries in the snow, and I was 
looking for a certain big track. Once found, it was a question of 
Woodcraft whether I would or would not get the turkey. I wore 
moccasins over heavy socks, and let me volunteer a piece of 
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advice, don’t ever wear anything else still-hunting. The hunter 
must have a tread as light as the velvet-footed panther, and with 
moccasins only can he get this. It was too cold to handle a gun 
comfortably with bare hands, so I had on a pair of woolen mittens 
with a string to the right one around my neck so that I could 
readily pull it off with my teeth and drop it, leaving this hand free 
to handle the gun. 

Reaching the desired ground | began looking for tracks and found 
several but none large enough for my gobbler, and | was not look- 
ing for small turkeys today. At last I found a track that must 
have been made by some old patriarch, so wide was its spread and 
so deeply was it pressed into the soft ground. Several smaller ones 
were with it. I followed its zig zag path for more than half a 
mile before I could see anything of my game, though | found 
many places where they had stopped and sampled the “menu,” 
evidently finding nothing to their liking. At last a low ‘‘Wheet- 
eet-eet” from a hollow just ahead made me redouble my caution, 
until peering carefully over I saw three turkeys all very busy, for 
they seemed to have found feed to their liking at last. One of 
them was either my old settler of the day before or his twin 
brother, so near alike were they. Crouching low inthe shelter of a 
bush | waited with rifle ready for a shot. Soon the old fellow 
raised his head to take a look around. Now was my chance— 
quickly the white ivory bead of the Lyman rested for a moment 
against his red wattles, my finger pressed the trigger lightly, a sharp 
report broke the Sabbath stillness of the woods, then the flapping 
of wings, and springing quickly to my feet | hurried to where a 
dark heap lay huddled on the ground. There he was at last, just 
as he had fallen over, his wings outspread, and the blood that 
welled from his shattered head dyeing the snow a bright crimson. 
I could scarcely repress the shout of exultation that rose to my 
lips. I picked him up by the feet and he was a heavy load for one 
hand. Pulling out my flask, I stood reverently over him and drank 
to his safe passage across the mystic river; may he await me in the 
pleasant valleys of the happy hunting grounds, when we 
will again pit skill against skill, and cunning against cunning. 
Then as I threw him over my shoulder and started on my 
tramp homeward, | felt at last that my turkey hunt had been a 
success. 


IN CALM AND STORM. 
-A Goose Hunt in the Olden Time. 
Capt. C. W. HALL. 





SHE April sun sank slowly toward the west, where the ice 
v) yg tields of Northumberland Straits shone in white and gold 
* and crystal beyond the level floes on the West Bar. Just 
inside and a little to-the northward thereof, Hazard and Davis 
watched their decoys of wood and iron, and further up in the 
bight beyond them, one-armed Peter the Micmac, and a companion 
or two, cowered inside their ring of lice blocks and watched for 
the coming of their prey. i 

Isa and I, in our snow-white boat half buried in snow and ice, 
lay just on the eastern bar, with ‘Carlo the big, black Newfound- 
land retriever, just showing his nose from under the half decked 
prow. Ben Davies and Hughie Creamer, four hundred yards 
further out, occupied a sunken box rimmed in with frozen snow. 

Every ‘“‘blind” had its flock of decoys, some artistically painted 
on Sheet iron profiles, others rudely carven out of cedar and pine 
and as rudely painted and finished; and even compacted bundles of 
seaweed with wooden heads stuck at one end, and bunches of 
smoothly trimmed fir twigs eked out the apparently huge flocks 
surrounding each brace of hunters. The day was too calm, sunny 
and springlike for success, and during the forenoon few birds had 
been seen except at a great distance, but as the sun sank westward, 
great flocks of Canada geese were discerned coming down the 
straits and heading toward the east cape of Prince Edward and the 
shores of Cape Breton. 






Above the carry of the heaviest gun and almost beyond the 
reach of the deadliest rifle, clanging out their wild call, and by turns 
showing triangles of dusky brown and snowy white as they veered 
around the capes or rose higher in their majestic passage, they passed 
above us, unheeding decoy or call, and moved on steadily toward 
the southeast. Flock succeeded flock, until scores became hundreds 
and hundreds thousands, yet only here and there a single gander, 
lured by the Indian caller and the treacherous decoys, would detach 
himself from a flock and with set pinions slide and veer in circuit- 
ous descent toward the fatal decoys, sometimes called back by its 
late companions, and again lured downward by the calling of the 
hunters. A bird would often escape one or two ‘‘stands” of breath- 
less sportsmen to glide boldly in upon a third set of decoys and 
to fall dead less than a score of yards from the fatal muzzle. But 
for the most part our mimic flocks and almost constant calling 
tailed to excite the least apparent attention from that steady and 
apparently endless chain of southward bound Canada geese. 
Maijestically, grandly, with that powerful wing-beat which seems 
so slow and is really so swift and effective, the geese appeared, 
passed over and went on to the southeast until the sun set, and we 
luckless hunters sought grumblingly St. Peter’s Island, where Cap- 
tain Lund and his good wife were awaiting our return to a substan- 
tial supper, over which six disgusted sportsmen told of the 
wondrous flight and their own utter disappointment. 
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Captain Lund was a man of tew words, and listened in silence 
until the hunger of his boarders was appeased. Then he spoke 
briefly, ‘*Ye'll have a storm before daylight, an’ no shooting tomor- 
row,” a prophecy which excited little belief and of course no 
enthusiasm on the part of his hearers. At midnight the lonely 
cabin was pelted with fierce s!eet and echoed at every corner the 
weird shrieking and moaning of a wild northwester as it tore 
through the belt of spruce which girdled the lonely islet. Every- 
one confessed to have been awakened by its fury, and when the 
party reassembled at the breakfast table there was no thought of 
going to the ice-houses, so furious was the wind and so heavy the 
snowfall which drifted every path and opening. 

After dinner however the snow fell less heavily and the wind 
seemed to veer a little to the west. I was tired of loading cartridges 
and smoking, and the strong rivalry which existed among us, im- 
pelled me to attempt the decidedly hazardous feat of going out to 
the east bar and trying to secure a goose or two. In vain my 
friends tried to induce me to give up the attempt. I prepared as 
quickly as possible for the venture. Premising that all clothing 
in ice shooting should be white, | would say that I wore white 
moleskin pants tucked into knee boots of tiger seal hide, tanned 
with the hair on and trimmed with astrachan fur. A white mole- 
skin shooting coat with a broad collar lined with heavy baize held 
in capacious pockets my powder flask, several wire shot cartridges 
and a supply of military percussion caps. An astrachan cap, 
shielding the head from eyebrows to the junction of the neck and 
shoulders, covered with a white havelock, and a pair of gloves 
under heavy mittens completed my outer costume. My gun was 
a six-gauge Single-barrelled muzzle-loader, made to order for goose 
shooting by a celebrated English maker, and weighing twenty-two 
and one-half pounds, which gun with four ounces of loose shot 
or a two and one-half ounce Eley cartridge was sure death at one 
hundred yards, and had often killed at nearly double that distance. 
I chose the heavy gun in order to be sure of results should but one 
shot be secured. 

Near the house the belt of woods between the clearing and 
the beach made a partial calm, and the only inconvenience was the 
deep drifts which everywhere barred the way. These were especially 
heavy along the shores of the islet, but when once upon the level 
ice the walking was not bad and I rapidly drew near to the shoot- 
ing boxes, aided by the wind which at times blew so fiercely that 
I had actually to brace myself back against it to keep from being 
blown over. Lony before I got*within range of my own iceboat, a 
flock of brant geese fluttered up from among my nearly buried 
decoys and were in brief space lost from sight in the smothering 
snow-scud to leeward. I fourd my own boat full of drifted snow 
and out of fifty or sixty decoys not a dozen were left in sight. I 
determined therefore, although it greatly increased the risk, to go 
another four hundred yards to leeward to the Davis blind. On 
approaching it I saw a single Canada goose. sitting among the 
decoys and evidently very unlikely to allow me to get within shot. 
I finally fired at about one hundred and twenty or thirty yards, 
wounding but not disabling him. He flew and fluttered down the 
wind, alighting at every two or three hundred yards, and I followed 
until | dared go no further out into the trackless and storm-swept 
floes. ; 

In reloading and capping my piece | realized for the first time 
that it was growing extremely cold, and in coming back to the 
shooting box against the wind I also found that my return to the 
island would be far from easily accomplished. However, | saw 


that the decoys were in fair position, shook up the straw in one 
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corner of the box, until | had a dry cushion, and facing to the 
southwest seated myself and leaned back against the drifted sides of 
the blind, listening to the lessening moaning of the gale and 
watching even more anxiously as the sun went down and the sky 
darkened. All at once! heard the call of a gander close at hand, 
and as | cocked my gun and settled down into the narrow space 
left me, a large flock swept down to leeward, and gracefully 
sweeping round came heavily upward against the gale. I hardly 
needed to utter once or twice the ‘‘Huk-ah-h-huk” long drawn out 
and quavering with welcome and restful content, with which a 
resting flock greets new comers. 

The great gander passed so close above my head that it seemed 
as if | could have struck him with my gun barrel, and more than 
a score of jetty heads, white breasts and pairs of broad pinions and 
dusky feet, passed just above my head to the upper end of the line 
of decoys, and there alighted. Four birds only alighted out to one 
side and in open view, and the heads and necks of three were 
closely aligned. 1 could not turn myself to fire at the main flock 
without being seen, and I had but one barrel at that; I sighted the 
three and at the flash the trio fell side by side as ‘the Baby’s” 
cannon-like report echoed across the bay amid the frightened 
clamorings of their companions. 

I reloaded and sat awhile longer on the watch, but the dark- 
ness was close at hand, and the weather unsettled and growing 
colder, I cut a cord from a decoy, tied the three birds together by 
the necks, and hanging the loop on the barrel of my ponderous 
weapon, started for the shore. The wind was still strong and the 
cold more intense, while the pressure of three heavy geese against 
my back, and of the gun on my shoulders, added to the strain 
upon my lungs and heart, as I changed the burden from side to 
side and pressed on toward the islet, now only a darker line in the 
darkness and sleet. Once I heard the call of geese close at hand, and 
cleared my gun of its burden, but I saw only a shadow which 
swept swifter than the wind, between me and a tiny rift in the 
flying scud, and then like a sheeted ghost vanished. 

Rod by rod and yard by yard I won my way to windward, 
sometimes stopping to draw free breath, and sometimes turning 
my back to the heavier squalls until the gusts passed by, but at last 
I saw that I had reached the clearing, and plunging thigh deep 
through the heavy drifts I got inside the belt of forest and was 
sheltered from the sweep of the freezing gale. How I made the 
last quarter of a mile I can hardly say. More than once I was 
afraid of swooning, for my throat and mouth were parched and 
dry, and my lungs seemed cramped with their heavy burden, but | 
staggered on and at last stood at the door. I remember like the 
vaguest dream how the door swung open and a voice called loudly, 
“Well, we must find him,” and then at once six stalwart comrades 
armed and clad for a doubtful search began to file out into the 
night. “Why! here he is!” cried one, and as one after another sprang 
forward, I was relieved of my game and weapon, and congratulated 
on my success and safe return. 

The three geese weighed just twenty-five pounds, and I had 
borne the pressure of nearly fifty pounds, besides facing a gale of 
wind at or below zero, wading for long distances through deep 
snow, climbing fences, and over broken ice. And yet today as I 
sit at my desk in St. Paul, I like to recall that hair-brained outing 
and the physical strength and animal endurance which made such 
a scene of storm and danger inspiriting, the frozen snow-wreath a 
welcome pillow, and the success of my vigil and endurance a far 
greater pleasure than a hundred profitable bargains, or social 
successes, can now confer. 
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A RED LETTER DAY WITH ALASKAN BIG GAME. 


DaLL DEWEESE. 


The following graphic account of an Alaskan hunt was written, so 
to speak, on the field of conquest. It was in the form of a letter from Mr. 
DeWeese to friends at his home in Canon City, Colorado, and by retaining 
it in that form it is believed that it will prove more attractive to the 
readers of the magazine than had it been prepared especially with a view 
to publication. Some of the best literature ever penned is to be found 
among the letters of men who wrote without restraint and therefore 
without misgiving; there isa flavor of frankness and.unconventionality 
about such free unbosoming of the thoughts, something of which is apt 
to be lost in more studied and elaborate compositions.—Epiror. 


Head of Kusilloff River, Cook’s Inlet, Alaska. ) 
Moose Camp, September 9th, 1897. \ 


My Dear Boys:—I know you have been anxious to hear from 
me, but when I tell you ‘‘my story” you can pardon this delay. | 


Se 
ps 
<a 
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also know that if 1 could have you all at my camp fire tonight, and 
when your eyes fell on the antlers of my boss bull moose of sixty- 
nine inches spread, and the skin of my Alaskan grizzly of ten feet 
and seven inches stretch, you would say, “Dall, old boy, shake.” 

We have just finished fleshing my big bear skin, and as it is 
now raining and snowing too hard to move today, | will begin 
this letter. 

When I left home June 23d, | had my head set on ‘*Cook’s 
Inlet,” but had arranged to meet Mr. A. J. Stone at Seattle and 
talk over the probability of a hunt with him up the Stickeen River. 
We met on time and on July 8th we boarded the steamer ‘‘Queen” 
and started for Alaska. I stopped off at Fort Wrangel with Mr. 
Stone, as I had till August 6th to get to Sitka before I could get a 
boat to Cook’s Inlet. After reaching Fort Wrangel I decided to 
go on my route as originally planned, for I could see so much 
more of Alaska and get into a locality where there might be more 
of a variety of game than existed in the upper Stickeen country. 
Another reason was that while I was at Seattle I visited Tacoma 
and learned that that big moose head whose picture | showed you 
last winter in Forest and Stream of March 6th had come from 
Cook’s Inlet instead of the Yukon, and you know it was big moose 


I was after, and as everything was mutual between Mr. Stone and 
myself,I left Fort Wrangel on a little steamer ‘‘Alaska” and reached 
Juneau the 13th. There I found everybody mad with the Klondike 
fever, and hundreds arriving on every boat. A mining company 
wanted me to make a trip over the then “supposed to be com- 
pleted White Pass trail,” and report on its condition. I also 
thought it might be possible to find some game over the divide, 
and if not I still had till August 6th before | could sail for Cook’s 
Inlet, as the boats for that direction made but monthly trips. | 
soon arranged affairs and went up to Skaguay, one hundred and 
ten miles. The next day I started with the first pack outfit of 
twenty-one horses that crossed White Pass. These horses went 
up from Juneau on a scow in tow of our little steamer. We 
loaded them with supplies of the Frank P. Slaven party who were 
headed for the Klondike, and delivered the freight as far as the trail 
was then finished and returned to Skaguay without losing a horse. 
I consider that Pass perfectly feasible, but much money and labor 
must be expended to make it passable. I tell you, boys, when | 
began to “cinch up,” ‘‘swing the packs,” and “throw the diamond 
hitch,” it began to seem like sport had commenced. When at 
the summit of the pass, day closed at 10 Pp. M., and dawn at 3 a. M. 
It was a rough hard trip, but I enjoyed every foot of it. There 
were plenty of caribou and white goat, but I did not care fur 
either of these specimens, for you know | killed all the caribou | 
want last fall on my hunt in northeast New Brunswick. I then 
made a swing to the head of Chilkoot and reached Sitka August 
4th, on the ‘‘City of Topeka.” My supplies were soon on board 
the Dora, and on the morning of the 6th we were headed for 
Cook’s Inlet, some eight hundred miles to the westward. I can- 
not begin to tell you of the grand picturesque scenery of this 
summer trip of 2,000 miles from Seattle to Sitka and return; the 
comfortable accommodations of the excursion steamers, their cour- 
teous officers, the beautiful blue refreshing salt water of sea and surf; 
the placid channels without ship’s roll, the thousands of green 
timbered islands, the lofty snow-capped peaks of the rugged coast 
range furrowed with thousands of streams and rivers. Then lying 
ghost-like, between the timber line peaks, yet grand and wonder- 
ful, are hundreds of mighty glaciers. Oh! the awe-inspiring 
grandeur of the Tar-ko and Muir glaciers; then farther on the 
great Mount St. Elias. The Italian prince is now attempting its 
ascent. But to the hunt. The Dora landed us at Homer on the 
11th, where the little steamer Parry lay in wait to take passengers 
and freight to Turn-again Arm, some one hundred and twenty-five 
miles at upper end of the inlet and intermediate points. We 
reached Tyoonok the second day, and I had now learned from the 
fur buyer of that country that a Mr. Berg had killed that big moose 
mentioned in Forest and Stream, and that he was working at a fish 
cannery at the mouth of Kusilloff River, some sixty to seventy 
miles across and down the inlet. I took a boat and crossed over 
at the mouth of Turn-again Arm, the most terrible waters of the 
world—tide forty feet, which comes in with a roll (bore) eight to 
twelve feet high. On reaching Kusilloff | found Mr. Berg and 
soon decided from his talk that he was a good hunter and knew 
where the moose lived as well as bear and white mountain sheep. 
He is twenty-six years old, six feet tall, one hundred and ninety- 
eight pounds weight, and is one of the strongest men I ever met. 
He said he would go with me if he could get off from the cannery. 
I went to the superintendent, Capt. Wetherbee, who very kindly 
arranged for his release. On August 17th, we had supplies and 
my outfit in a good boat and with this man and three Indians we 
started up the river. They had to pull the boat with a line, and 
water was ice cold running from the mountain glaciers. The 
mosquitoes and sand flies were in countless millions, and never in 
my life have | endured such punishment. Our eyes were swollen 
almost shut. Our faces and hands were so bittten and swollen 
that the pain was terrible. The mosquitoes are gentlemen com- 
pared to the sand flies and gnats. It was well that | had taken a 
good supply of netting and carbolized vaseline. 
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We had been wading along the banks of the Swift River, which 
is about one hundred yards wide and four to six feet deep, pulling 
the boat for three days, crossing the stream many times on 
account of the overhanging trees that obstructed our way. At 
times the poor Indians would go in up to their necks, while the 
sand flies continuously sapped the life out of us and it was all I 
could do to steer the boat. Yet we call this sport, and once when 
the Indian said, “White man d— fool do this,” 1 thought him 
about right. But I hada purpose and determined that it would 
take something bigger than a mosquito or sand fly to knock me 
out. When I return with my trophies these Indians will say that 
“lm a Big-Ty-ee.” We had now reached the foot of Lake 
Tust-u-me-na, which is fifty-two miles long and about fourteen 
miles wide. We had a fair breeze and a good sail, and ran the 
lake in one day. I let the Indians rest up a day and sent them 
back in their bi-dar-ka, which we had towed up with us. I went 
twenty miles in this on the lake going across and they are treach- 
erous boats indeed. They are made from the dressed rawhide of 
the seal and walrus, stretched over a frame work of bent birch- 
wood and tied together with sinews. A three-hole bi-dar-ka is 
about eighteen feet long and twenty inches wide. They will turn 
over quicker than a dug-out canoe. You must part your hair in 
the middle, sit up straight and constantly attend to business. 
They yield instantly to the small light paddle, and are the principal 
mode of travel by the natives, who are very expert in them. 

We made our permanent camp at the head of the lake, three 
miles from the foot of the mountains and near the base of an 
enormous glacier (no name). The scenery is grand and indescrib- 
able, and, boys, my only mistake, so far, is that I did not bring a 
4x5 film camera—could not pack my large Premo in the mountains 
beyond our boat. About our camp at the lake is mostly cotton- 
wood, spruce and birch. To my surprise and delight our old 
friend the ‘“‘camp robber” appeared, and as he darted about looking 
for bread or tallow it seemed that I had old companions in camp. 
There was the little pine squirrel rushing from the log to tree, tear- 
ing his lungs to know “what's all this?” I told Mr. Berg that I 
was sure of gamein this country, for during my hunting trips for 
twenty-four consecutive years in every big game section of North 
America, save the ‘‘*musk-ox country,” I have found these little 
denizens of the forest, and many times have | located game by 
seeing or hearing them. There are also a few robins, wrens and 
magpies; eagles are plentiful, and now, as fall approaches, I occa- 
sionally see the ‘‘see-dee” and the Tom-tit. These last two tell me 
that winter is coming; but now that I have ‘‘my long sought after 
moose” I am ready to emigrate southward. 

Next day we took our packs on our backs and made one days’ 
hard tramp up in the mountains tor white sheep, as.I knew this was 
too early for moose to have shed the velvet.. We killed two sheep 
same night, and in five days had ten fine old ram’s heads, eight from 
my owngun. How often have! thought of and wished for you. One 
day we saw with our field glasses several sheep on mountains about 
us. They were mostly ewes and lambs; old rams are higher 
among the rocks and glaciers. 1 had all 1 wanted, and then the 
awful work of packing them down to the main camp. We had 
been hunting on top of the high range among the cliffs and glaciers, 
carrying our blankets and scanty supply of tea, flour and salt. We 
camped three nights where we could get no timber for fire; could 
boil the kettle only with, grass and twigs of vines. It rained 
and snowed; yet we call this sport. My kitchen was aluminum 
ware, and while we packed but few articles they got heavy, and 
many times have I wished for a Colorado cayuse; yet they could 
be used in few places on account of muskegs. We got my sheep 
heads and skins down tolake camp by August 28th. I have some fine 
specimens of this rare sheep, and have skinned some for mounting 
whole. They are snow white, not a dark hair, and the horns of a 


clear waxy color; yet the size of the body or horns are not quite 
so large as the big horn of Colorado, Wyoming or Montana, but 
in no other point do they differ. 

We spent one day resting up and repairing our clothing, shoes 
and moccasins which we had almost torn and worn 
bodies and feet. 
trip. 


from our 
Wealso prepared our light larder for a ten day’s 
By August 31st we had packed up to the moose country. 
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September 1st we started for a look along the slopes just under 
timber line among the spruce, birchwood and tall grasses (three to 
four feet) for bull moose where they were yet on their summer 
range hardening their horns and had not scattered over the lower 
country to engage in their fall ‘‘picnic.” At 10:30 we jumped a 
good black bear—three jumps and he was over a ridge. I told 
Berg to run to the ieft. I went after him. He ran down a gulch 
and right to Berg. He pumped his 45-90 Winchester into him and 
killed him quick. We soon had him skinned and off again. At 
1:30 we jumped a big bull moose and could only see his head and 
horns over the tall grass and between the trees. I had a standing 
shot at his head seventy-five yards off and missed. | have never seen 
his body. In looking up his trail we jumped two more bulls and 
killed them, both on the run. Mr. Berg shares the honors of one. 
We removed the skins and heads and cached them in the branches 
of spruce trees. One has a fine head sixty-four inches spread and 
thirty-two perfect points. The velvet was just coming off so it 
makes a fine specimen, and how was that for the first day? Next 
day we moved our light camp over near these two moose as bear 
signs were everywhere, and I thought my chances better for a big 
grizzly; we had measured one track 10x14 inches. The next day 
Berg commenced to pack the heads and skins down to our main 
camp at the lake while I went hunting, as I wanted one more big 
moose and a bear. I walked onto a small bull within fifteen steps, 
but head was too small and I did not shoot. How he got up and 
crossed the flat of tall grass and through scattering timber—what 
a picture I could have taken with a small camera; really, 1 could 
see his hocks above the beam shank of his antlers as he lifted 
those powerful limbs in his whirlwind strides. Ernest S. Thomp- 
son could sketch it. About noon I crossed a canyon to another 
stretch of spruce and birch-wood, and was skirting its edge, and 
stalked to within seventy yards of a bull moose that at first glance 
I thought was a very large one. 1 was to leeward and saw him 
jump from his bed in the tall grass beneath a low branched spruce. 
I] caught him in the withers as he made his first rush. He swung 
down hill and I landed two more before he had got three rods 
and he went to the ground. 1 removed his neck skin, and with his 
antlers of fifty-eight inches spread tugged towards camp, which | 
did not reach till 8:30 p.M. Mr. Berg had returned, and I assure 
you we were glad to meet again. | wanted one more moose, and 
I don’t believe you will say ‘‘game hog,” for you must remember 
that | am a long way from home and where these animals seem 
abundant, and I am saving the skins and antlers to be mounted for 
my museum. Up to this time I could have killed two other moose 
with small heads (about forty-five to fifty inch) and two cows and 
one calf moose, but I did not want them? After I secured my first 
bull it was then a good one or none. 

Some of the ‘‘would-be sportsmen” will yell ‘‘hog.” But | 
should dread to see them have the opportunities for slaughter that 
I have been surrounded with on this trip. The ‘next day or two 
we looked up a better route through the timber to the lake and 
succeeded by following a well worn bear trail which led in that 
direction. Mr. Berg still continued to pack my trophies to 
the lower camp and did not return that night, so I was alone in 
these far-away wilds someeighty miles from all but one living man, 
and he twelve miles away. As night came on I had a good fire 
going in front of the ‘‘lean-to” and sat down on some fir 
boughs. Boys, had you been with me I know how you would have 
enjoyed your pipe and tobacco, but asI don’t use it I sat there iong 
into the night gazing into the fire; yes, all alone, high up on the 
rolling, timbered table-lands, and my friend alone down at the lake. 
With lightning rapidity I recalled all your faces and reminiscences 
of grand old times in former years, when I lived in Troy, Ohio, and 
we made our camp fires on the Au Sable, Manistee and Fife Lake, 
Michigan; camps on the Au Plain, Menomonie and Spread Eagle 
Lake, Wisconsin; Swan River and headwaters of the Mississippi in 
Minnesota; Devil’s Lake, Dakota; camps on Black and White River, 
Arkansas (where we had those turkey roasts and duck bakes in 
our clay Dutch oven). Then, dear Jim, the camps on the Savogle 
and Marinuchi in New Brunswick; camps in Wyoming, Utah, Mon- 
tana, Mexico and on all the streams that head in the big game 
country of our Colorado from North Park south to head of the 
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Bear, Williams, both forks of the White, the Grand, Eagle, Piney, 
Gunnison and southward to the San Juan. Yes, in the burning 
embers of my camp fire, 1 could in my fancy see all your faces, and 
how gratifying to know that those of you who were with me were 
true sportsmen and never a thing occurred to mar the pleasures of 
our outing, for the better or worse side of man or woman will be 
revealed in camp. 1 wished you all with me that night; yes, and 
tonight, for 1am having too much sport on this trip to enjoy it alone. 
As my fire burned low I rolled up in my blankets and crawled under 
the “lean-to” upon a caribou skin thrown on some spruce feathers 
and then with a thought of the dear ones at home, what tomorrow’s 
luck would be, and with weary body I was soon in dreamland. 
Daylight next morning found me preparing a hurried break- 
fast of moose steak, boiled rice, tor-te-os (fry pan bread) and tea. 
I ate heartily for | intended to make a long trip in a new direction 
that day. I had a birch bark horn with me and had tried the 
‘‘call” one evening for three hours without success, and thought | 
would take it with me this morning. About 7 a. M. I tried the 
“call” more out of curiosity.than otherwise; first, the ‘‘short call,” 
then the ‘‘long call,” and repeated several times. An hour passed 
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with patches of spruce and tall grass, | sighted a cow lying down 
within eighty yards. I looked carefully, knowing the velvet was 
now off and a bull might be near, and after crawling a rod or so, 
I saw the wide white blade of a bull between the trees close to the 
edge of the timber. I put my glasses on him to look at his horns, 
but it seems he had sniffed me and a startled glance showed his 
big horns and ‘I branched out from that.” The cow ran to my 
left—the bull to my right—quartering and a little down hill. My 
first ball caught him in the short ribs on the right side and stopped 
at the skin in front of left shoulder; he stopped and swung around 
broadside. I sent another clean through him. He headed off 
again and | pitched another one into him. He again stopped 
broadside and coughed hard, and when his great sides would heave 
I saw the blood spout from the wounds. I knew he was done for, 
and while he stood there with lowered head I ran around and 
below him as | had heard a terrible rolling through the tall grass 
below him, and thought it must be a bear making off. 1 could 
See nothing and returned to the moose expecting to find him down 
and dead, but imagine my surprise when on coming up a little rise 
I found myself within thirty yards of that great brute on his feet 
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and finally my patience was rewarded by a light crackling behind 
me. Ilistened—then a thud behind the alders. I then made a 
‘‘low call” and soon his mooseship waded through the patch of 
alders and stood in open ground (other than the tall grass) not 
more than sixty yards from me. Oh, for a camera. He would 
swing his head to and fro, snifting the air; then lowering it with 
muzzle extended stood silently working his ears forward and back. 
| had detected a slight puff of air and noticed it to be in his favor. 
Suddenly he raised his head high and sniffed loudly, and slowly 
swung around and made for the low timber; not rapidly, but 
simply as if he had made a mistake. He was a big brute but his 
antlers were much inferior to those I had. My curiosity being 
satisfied, | again moved cautiously along much amused, and how 
plainly I can recall his every move, and | want to tell you I don't 
like that kind of moose hunting. I was dressed for ‘‘still hunt- 
ing,” and as | moved silently along, how little | dreamed that | 
would be rewarded in not killing this last animal by having in my 
path a much better specimen of moose than I had yet seen. 

About 10a. M., while still hunting through rolling ground 


and coming toward me with his head lowered, shaking those 
massive antlers. 1 can’t tell how I did it, but as I afterwards found 
I sent a ball at his head which caught him in the brisket. Still he 
came and my next ball was better aimed and struck between the 
eyes. That stopped him and he sank down upon his knees but 
did not roll over. Boys, | am frank to acknowledge that I was 
startled. Iam cold yet. Never have I had evena grizzly give me 
such a feeling. As he came through that tall grass breathing the 
blood and tossing those wicked antlers, truly he looked like an old 
McCormick self-binder. I was carrying my new Mannlicher that 
day, and right there saw an advantage in smokeless powder as 
well as once more before the day closed. However, I have used 
the Winchester for twenty-four years; in fact, my first hunt for 
deer in Henry County, Ohio, when but sixteen years old, was with 
the old rim-fire Henry rifle, and when the King’s model of ’73 
Winchester came out, I got that and have used all models since, 
and had them made specially to fit me. I have now in camp my 
special made 40-70-330 metal patched soft nose black powder ’86 
model Winchester, which I have used for the past four years. 
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| brought both my guns on this hunt for fear something might go 
wrong with one or the other. 

Boys, you wanted me to report on this Mannlicher and | 
must Say that it is the most deadly gun I ever carried. Its great 
velocity of 2000 feet per second and its extreme flat trajectory 
makes it very desirable for long range shooting. At three to four 
hundred yards if held on the game the ball is into it almost the 
instant you touch the trigger. I was using the metal patch soft 
nose, which will mushroom on flesh and the patch seems to be 
slightly cut with the lands of the barrel when fired, and expands 
by the pressure of the soft nose when it strikes, and then goes 
through the animal like a buzz-saw. The sheep when struck drop 
as limp as a rag, and the moose no matter in what part of the 
body he was struck seemed paralyzed from the first shot. Again, 
the gun is very light, which is a great advantage when you pack 
your loads on your backs. You know 1am not an agent for the 
Mannlicher works, but let honor fall where it is due. There is, 
however, an objection to the close range between sights, for you 
must hold very carefully or you miss. This can be remedied by a 
peep on the rear of the hammer. I don’t think they have any of 
these small calibres quite perfected. But a few years more of 
experiment will doubtless make a great improvement in them. 

Well, there I stood by the side of my giant moose, without a 
camera or a friend with me to admire my prize. Oh, what a car- 
cass! I had my steel tape with me and commenced his measure- 
ments, and now give them to you as I put them down in my diary: 
Spread of antlers, sixty-nine inches; length of beam, forty-eight 
inches; palmations, fifteen inches; circumference of beam burr at 
head, sixteen and one-half inches; circumference of beams at 
smallest place, ten inches; antlers have thirty-two points. Body 
measured fourteen feet four inches, from lip to rear hoof; seven 
feet eight inches, from front hoof to top of withers; girth, eight 
feet nine inches; around neck at shoulders, six feet seven inches; 
thirty-three and one-half inches from tip to tip of ears; ears, seven 
inches wide and forty-four inches around the lips of the open mouth. 

What a match he will be for my big elk when mounted. 
Boys, | know that I hew close enough to the line of ‘‘true sportsman- 
ship” not to be overcome by selfishness, and will say that all points 
considered, size, massiveness etc., I believe | have a world beater; 
but, be this as it may, I will be satisfied when I get it packed out 
and home. Some hunters saw the heads through the skull, and 
then when being mounted by some they are given more spread: 
I know of a moose head whose spread was eight inches more when 
mounted than it was before it was sawed apart, and an elk head 
that is seventeen inches more than it was naturally. I haven't a 
sawed head in my collection, and would not take one as a gift for 
mounting. This method don’t belong to true sportsmanship, and it 
makes the animal look very unnatural. They say that it was neces- 
sary to saw them apart to get them out of the terrible country. 
I say that a big game animal don’t exist in such a country that 
makes it impossible to get the antlers out whole. I don’t believe 
there has been game killed in a more inaccessible country than 
this. For many miles there is a mass of down timber, cris-crossed 
and covered with slippery moss and intergrown with tall grass and 
brush; then canyons and ice-cold streams to cross; but I intend 
to take these antlers down and out without sawing them if it takes 
all winter. 


But back to the moose. It took me till 1 Pp. M. to dress him, 


and then I started towards camp in the rain with the neck skin, 
which was all that I could carry, and content in mind that Alaska 
is the home of the largest moose in the world, and why not, when 
this country affords such wonderful growth for food, and he lives 
to get age which he must have to grow large horns, then his 
healthy condition does the rest. 

About 3 p. M., drenched, tired and hungry I was at the edge of 
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heavy spruce and thick willows six to ten feet in height and heard 
a cracking near me. | thought it was a moose; then I saw the 
willows shake near me, and, stepping upon a rotten log and look- 
ing about, saw within twenty-five feet, standing on his hind legs 
looking at me over the willows, one of those fighting Alaskan 
grizzlies. 1 had this neck skin of moose, shot pouch fashion, over 
my neck with left arm free; but in an instant I cocked my Mann- 
licher while bringing it in position and plugged him through the neck 
just under the head. He dropped and I stepped from the log that | 
could see better under the willows and sent another ball through his 
Shoulders while he was roaring and fighting the willows and ground. 
I used lead and gave him another through the neck which settled 
I still kept the neck skin on, thinking to use it fora shield if 
he charged me. He had evidently scented the skin and was 
coming right after it. This was some sport. He is a monster, has 
claws four inches long, foot 8x12 inches, head 22 inches from nose 
to ears, measures ten feet seven inches stretch, and had a good coat 
of hair. It took me till dark to skin him, and after it was off I could 
not liftit. I dragged it over the willows and left it and got into 
camp after dark, thinking Alaska had bears of uncomfortable size 
and numbers for night travelling while alone. As I approached 
camp I gave my usual shrill whistle and was answered by Mr. Berg 
through his gun barrel. Boys, how glad I was to hear it and when 
he came out to meet me, first a hearty hand shake of greeting, then 
he relieved me of my heavy load. As I neared the fire how appetiz- 
ing was the smell of his good supper, already prepared, and! might 
add that my day’s work without food had something to do with 
my appetite. I was drenched to the skin, and after a partial change 
of footgear we were soon drying, eating and talking of my ‘‘red 
letter day” which pleased my big hardy companion, seemingly, as 
much as myself; yet we knew that we had both taken great risks 
in being alone in these wilds. 

This ended my hunt in Alaska and I have killed two specimens 
hard to duplicate, and of animals I have had such a desire to add 
to my collection. I am more than pleased, and wish all my hunt- 
ing friends were here now to take a look and a shake. Mr. Berg 
says the horns are more massive and heavier than the record head 
he killed two years ago. It has been raining and snowing all day. 
We will now pack everything down to the lake and 1 will care for 
my heads and skins and work homeward as fast as possible, for 
truly I feel that | am well paid for my long and tiresome journey 
of 8000 miles, round trip, on land and sea. It is now too dark to 
write and will finish at lower camp. We will make supper of moose 
steak, boiled rice, wild red currant sauce and tea. 

September 16.—We broke camp on the lake the 13th and 
pulled hard at the oars for a day and a half, crossing the lake 
with no breeze to aid us, but we flew when we struck the rapids in 
the river, making the run of sixteen miles in one hour and twenty- 
five minutes. It took us two days to pull this distance on our way 
up. We start ina small boat tomorrow for Homer near Cape 
Elizabeth. It is eighty-five miles from here and | pray for a favor- 
able breeze. We are now at the mouth of the Kusilloff River and 
felt the shock of an earthquake this evening. 

Homer, Sept. 22.—We had terrible hard work making this 
point. Head wind all way and we had to tow the boat and 
row the entire distance. A heavy storm laid us up for two 
days. Welaid out in boat one night and I am just played out, 
but lam coming back to this country again and go to another 
locality where exists some rare game. The mail boat Dora for 
Sitka is due the 24th and I will thank God when we reach that 
place, for it is from six to ten days at sea and poor accommo- 
dations for a big crowd. I will get my mail at Sitka and am very 
anxious to know something from home and the world generally; 
have not heard a word for six weeks. I can now finish drying my 
skins and scalps. So far everything is O. K. -A4u revoir. 


him. 
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A DAY WITH THE BASS OF CROOKED SLOUGH. 


HE diabolical plot against the peace and 
welfare of the bass of Crooked Slough 
had been brewing for some weeks. Its 
instigator and chief promulgator was 
“Irish” (christened Edward), and the 
accomplices were as ‘‘dacent” (to quote 
from Irish’s vocabulary) a lot of men as 
ever gathered around a camp fire; ex- 
cepting, of course, the writer, who earns 
his living by the sweat of his pencil and 
is therefore outside the pale of humanity. 
There was Gus (known as ‘‘Ramrod” 
and, to a select circle of intimate friends, 
as ‘‘Rammy”); Mike (alias ‘‘Catfish”); 





Matt, the writer and Chris who comes last in the list, not because 
he’s least, but because he’s inoffensive; there is but one thing 
And, by 


remarkable about Chris,—he is always good-natured. 
the way, I must not forget to 
mention my big English setter, 
“Don,” who is always included in 
affairs of this kind. 

It was on a Saturday after- 
noon in the opening days of Sep- 
tember, 1897, that we packed our 
‘‘duffle’ down the levee at one 
of the prettiest and most pictures- 
que little cities on the Mississippi 
River—Bellevue, lowa. Lying at 
anchor was the trim gas launch, 
‘“‘Ramona,” and our camp blank- 
ets, fishing tackle, pots, pans, etc., 
were speedily stowed away in two 
large skiffs which were in tow, 
while we, the seven conspirators 
(including the dog), comfortably 
settled ourselves in the launch, 
trusting to the manipulations of 
her owner, Mr. Weston. 

A two mile ride up the broad 
bosom of the ‘Father of Waters,” 
to the the accompaniment of the 
cheerful chig, chig, chig, of the 
little launch, and then, round- 
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haunches near by, superintended the frying of an enormous pan 
full of beefsteak and bacon, and the rest of the “boys” scurried 
around, unpacking lunch baskets and arranging the eatables on the 
already constructed primitive table. We quickly disposed of the 
beefsteak and several cups apiece of intensely black coffee—sea- 
soned with joke, banter and laughter, and all to the accompaniment 
of a select frog orchestra across the slough, to which were added 
the notes of the hoot-owl and katydid. What genuine sportsman 
does not love the voices of the woods and water? There is a har- 
mony in the tones and cadences unknown to the bustle and din 
and distraction of the city’s busy whirl. 

Supper over, the dishes washed (after a fashion) and the camp 
tire replenished with a supply of small logs and knots heaped up 
against the conventional woodsman’s back-log, we seated ourselves 
in various attitudes of repose and proceeded to enjoy our pipes and 
the occasion in general. Anecdotes were then in order, and “Irish,” 
being the champion story-teller of the outfit, led out with a 
remarkable narrative concerning 
a hunting trip in which he and 
‘“Rammy” had jointly engaged 
some time previously, when the 
mallards and teal had fallen like 
snowflakes to the murderous fire 
of their guns. ‘‘Rammy” being 
present, ‘‘Irish” was amply able 
to establish any Munchausenisms 
that cropped out, and, needless to 
Say, ‘‘Rammy” did swear to every- 
thing he said as gospel truth, 
This characteristic failing of 
‘“Rammy’s,” ‘Irish’ was  ac- 
quainted with in advance, thus 
giving him a decided advantage 
over and above the balance of 
us, whose tales were perforce 
obliged to rest unsubstantiated 
upon their own merits. The 
Stories went the rounds, each 
recital being a more marvellous 
production than the preceding 
one, until the writer was reached. 
I was placed last on the list, it 
being considered by the rest of 


ing the head of an island, we the boys that my occupation 
entered the intricate and almost pre-eminently fitted me to cap 
endless network of sloughs on the the climax by telling the biggest 
Illinois side of the river. ‘*Cat- lie. And I flattered myself that 
fish” knew the route and was proto ny c. H. Loomis. I did justice not only to the 
therefore unanimously elected Crooked LAke. cause of the general promul- 
pilot. After a long five miles of gation of a higher standard of 


twistings and turnings in and out among bits of beautiful scenery 
vistas of sky and trees and rippling water—we finally tied up at 
one of the most picturesque spots in Crooked Slough. 

All hands set to work with a hearty good-will, and the motley 
assortment of camp bric a-brac was speedily deposited on the 
ground at the top of the high, steep bank where we had decided 
to pitch tent for the night, after which the launch putted merrily 
off up the slough, to meet us again on the morrow night several 
miles further down. “Irish,” as previcusly mentioned, being 
instigator and therefore captain of the expedition, apportioned to 
each man his work; then commenced the erection of the wall tent, 
the sorting out of frying-pans, coffee-pots and other cooking 
utensils, and the “hustling” of fire-wood. Soon the cheery crackle 
of the camp fire was heard, and the forked flames shot from 
beneath the huge black coffee-pot—filled to the brim—and made 
still darker the fast approaching shadows of night. I tenderly 
watched the big coffee-pot, while “Catfish,” squatted on his 


hunting and fishing lore but to the noble profession of journalism, 
as its representative. 

About this time it was noticed that the circle had been broken 
and further investigation revealed the absence of ‘‘Rammy.” A 
still-hunt, headed by ‘‘Irish,” was immediately instituted, and the 
absentee discovered peacefully reposing on a pile of blankets in 
the tent, sound asleep, dreaming the dreams of the innocent, and 
in flagrant violation of one of the established rules of camp 
etiquette—he had gone to bed before the rest of the boys were 
sleepy. The unfortunate victim was summarily ‘‘snaked” out of 
the tent by the heels, and, before he had time to thoroughly 
awaken or even rub his eyes, was bundled around through the 
timber at a race-horse pace, over logs and brush and other impedi- 
ments, despite expostulations and pleadings, until he was quite 
ready to agree to sit up all night if necessary. 

The boys were just getting nicely settled down around the 
camp fire again, after the ‘‘awakening” when suddenly a strange 
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and fearful odor stole through camp, closely followed by a white 
and black English setter. The dog Don—for it was he—had an 
exceedingly crestfallen appearance, and the cause was not far to 
seek, for that frightful odor was unmistakably and uncontroverta- 
bly skunk; there had been a meeting somewhere in the underbrush, 
which had resulted disastrously to the dog, and during the balance 
of the evening he was ruled out of good society. 

After another emptying of pipes we all concluded to ‘‘turn in” 
so as to be up in time to have a trial with the bass at the break of 
day. The tent was none too wide to comfortably accommodate 
the six of us—the dog for obvious reasons, being dispensed with 
and there was much grunting and squirming and laughing before 
we were all finally settled for the night, and it was a still somewhat 
longer period before all were asleep, as first one and then another 
“irrepressible” would break loose with goodnatured chaff or 
administer to his immediate neighbor a sly poke in the ribs, which 
of course would result in setting the whole six a-going again. 

But all things have an end—also a beginning—and along in the 
dim uncertain twilight of the small hours someone gave vent to a 
war-whoop which promptly awakened everybody in the tent, 
that is, everybody but Chris; and 
as the war-whoop failed to arouse 
that individual from his slumbers, 
a double-barrelled shot-gun, fired 
immediately above the _ tent, 
accomplished the desired result. 
A hasty lunch, topped off with 
plenty of good, strong coffee, and 
then—the bass. Selecting a No. 3 
Skinner and attaching it to my 
line, I joined the crowd just in 
time to assist in the portage of 
our largest skiff across a small 
neck of land to Gilbert Lake, 
which place we had decided to 
try before doing any fishing in the 
slough proper. Gilbert Lake is 
comparatively shallow, and filled 
with dead trees and snags which 
are the lurking places of black 
bass, green bass, croppies and 
sun-fish; in higher water the lake 
is connected with the slough. 

We paddled softly along 
through a narrow point of the 
lake, and out into the broad ex- 
panse; just then a flock of six 
wood-ducks passed over, and we 
regretted that the guns had been 
left in camp; but such is luck. 
As ‘‘Irish” and Matt and I desired 
to fish along shore we were landed 
at a Suitable place on the opposite 
side of the lake from camp, while the rest of the boys drifted up 
along-side a brush pile some distance out and anchored. 

The sun was not yet up when I made my first cast with a No. 3 
Skinner. No results, and I cast again. What was that—a strike? 
Yes! surely; and then | have him hooked and, after a brief period 
of resistance (for he is a little fellow), landed. He tipped the 
scales at a little less than a pound, but my next was larger by a half 
pound and stayed in the water longer. 1 landed several of the 
greedy fellows, weighing from three-quarters of a pound to a 
pound and a half each, and was congratulating myself on the suc- 
cess attending my efforts, when my rod suddenly stopped in the 
middie of an in-shore sweep, bent nearly double, and whiz-z-z-z-z, 
sang the reel. The fish was headed straight across the lake and 
travelling as though he had a through ticket with no stop-over 
privileges; the line was fast running out, and something had to be 
done. I gave him the butt, at which he angrily leaped from the 
water, and I could distinctly hear the rattle of the spoon as he 
savagely shook his jaws, his sides glistening in the bright rays of 
the rising sun. He was a magnificent fellow, and it was several 
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minutes before he reposed upon the greensward at my side. He 
was a three-pounder, with something to spare, and the biggest 
catch of the morning. 

I could see that the other boys were having fair success—with 
the exception of Matt and Chris. Matt was fishing with minnows 
and industriously yanking out the little sun-fish which would per- 
sist in grabbing the hook before any fish of respectable size could 
get near it, while a canvass of results in the case of Chris brought 
to light a small but voracious dog-fish and an attenuated croppie. 
Both Matt and Chris redeemed themselves later, however, and when 
we pulled out for camp, about ten o’clock, the skiff contained as 
fine a string of bass and croppies as one would care to see. 

Reaching camp we cleaned enough of our catch fora big “fry;” 
and, after a hearty dinner—made the more enjoyable by the almost 
entire lack of breakfast—proceeded to ‘‘tear up.” The packing up 
was done nearly as quickly as the unpacking, we all being exper- 
ienced campers, and soon everything was loaded in the skiff in 
readiness for the voyage down the slough. The dog Don, having 
become to some extent deoderized, was allowed to resume his 
customary Seat, and, in consequence of his return to public favor, 
his spirits rose. 

After a pull of two miles down 
the slough we stopped at the 
mouth of a small inlet or slough, 
where we enjoyed some excellent 
spooning for a couple of hours. 
We here landed several fine bass. 
The sun having become quite 
warm during the afternoon, we 
indulged in a brief siesta and 
smoke beneath the shady boughs 
of some overhanging trees that 
fringed the top of the high bank, 
after which we proceeded on 
down the slough. Our _ next 
stopping place was the house of 
a Sand Prairie farmer, where we 
invested liberally in melons, in 
assuaging of present and antici- 
pation of future wants. 

A last pull, a strong pull, and 
a pull all together, sent us to 
the mouth of Crooked Slough 
and, rounding the point of an 
island, we anchored near a sandy 
reef where in the cool of the 
fading day we brought three 
or four fine specimens of 
‘*jack-salmon” to net and the ice- 
box. In the meantime two of 
the boys, who had been fishing 
on the opposite side of the island, 
joined us with a couple of 
nice pickerel and a few more’ bass, and just then 
we heard the chig, chig, chig, of the gas launch, coming 
down the river to meet us. Everything snugly stowed away for 
the home trip, we settled ourselves to peaceful enjoyment of the 
ending of aglorious day. Pipes were lighted and we reclined rest- 
fully upon the seats, listening to the music of the rippling waters at 
the stern, as they mingled their cadences with the weird whisperings 
of the breezes in the tree-tops of the distant shore. And the stars 
came out one by one and smiled and blinked at us and we were 
very happy. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


If you happen to be one of those who are in arrears and will 
promptly send us a sufficient amount to pay your subscription 
to January, 1899, you will receive one of the ‘Tight Shell” 
pictures referred to on first page. 

Do not forget that this picture is worth $3.50 and can never 
be had for less in any other way. 
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INNINGS AND OUTINGS. 
MyYRON COOLEY. 
Catching Bass in a Snowstorm. 


It was a dull, cheerless, September day, gray and heavy the 
clouds, chill the wind; now and then a bit of blue would appear 
and a gleam of sunlight come down, touching and glorifying 
wooded shore and restless water; but the scurrying cloud-masses 
quickly hid the blue and veiled the sun, leaving all chill and gray 
again. Four of us were standing on the shore of Lost Lake in 
Otter Tail County, Minnesota, at the point where the lake is nearly 
cut in two by the outstretching points of land between the ends 
of which the Red River of the North rushes—a shallow stream 
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with a gravelly bed, but of great fame right at that point on 
account of the big small-mouth black bass caught there. We 
were after the bass, but found only one poor boat that we could 
get. Everts and Dr. B.—who by the way, is totally blind, yet has 
quite a practice in Chicago—took possession of the boat and pro- 
ceeded to bail it out while Sir Philip and I started for a house that 
we Saw about a mile down the lake to procure, if possible, another 
boat. We succeeded in getting an old tub of an affair, and slowly 
worked our way back, fishing up some clams as we went along to 
where Everts and the Doctor were. Both boats were soon 
anchored out in the swift current of the river and while the fish 
did not bite fast and furious, yet every now and then we picked 
up a two or three pounder—gamy fellows full of fight to the last, 
and aided by the current, the last was many minutes in coming 
and sometimes indefinitely postponed. It was the Doctor’s first 
trial with the reel, but after a few trials he caught the ‘‘how” of it, 
and by being told in what direction to cast, did much better than 
some who can See. 

About eleven o'clock the catch of the day was made. 1 had 
cast into the current and allowed my line to run on down until it 
was nearly off the reel, when the line suddenly began to run off 
rapidly. I at once checked it, and then came a tug that told me 
that I had hooked a good-sized fish. ‘Il must have a whale,” | 
said to Sir Philip when, after two or three trials, | failed to recover 
a foot of line. Just then the fish broke water about seventy-five 
feet away and my heart began to beat fast, for it was a ‘*big ’un” 
and no mistake. I squared myself for the fight, telling Sir Philip 
to reel in his line, as | was going to have a picnic. 1 distrusted 
my rod—a six ounce lancewood given me by a friend in Chicago a 
couple of weeks previous, who said as he gaveit to me,‘*Don't trust 
it, it’s a cheap John affair, | think.” I was using it then because 
I had let the Doctor take my old standby. Well, it was fish and 
current against me and my outfit. For a few minutes the fish did 
just about as he pleased except unhooking; then I began to gain a 
little and so we kept on. Back and forth across the current that 


fish went, surging, plunging, sulking, but ever coming nearer. 
Everts had stopped fishing and standing by the Doctor was describ- 
ing every move of the contest. In afew minutes more I had the 
tish where we could plainly see it. Then he was alongside and Sir 
Philip discovered that the landing net was in the other boat. The 
fish started under the boat; my rod bent nearly double. Sir Philip 
reached for the line. “Don’t touch that line!” I exclaimed, but 
unheeding me he grasped it, and snap went the tip at once—-but the 
fish was saved, as Sir Philip jerked it in without further ado, while 
I sat down on the seat completely played out, trembling all over, 
and Everts danced up and down in his boat and yelled. It was the 
largest small-mouth bass I've ever caught. When we reached 
Battle Lake in the evening it weighed five pounds and four ounces. 
We caught eighteen that day, none of which were under two 
pounds, nor over four save this one. The narrows in Lost Lake 
afforded the finest bass fishing | ever had, but it’s all ruined now— 
fished our. Three seasons did it. On our way to town that 
evening Everts shot at a big timber wolf but did not kill it. 

Did Sir Philip appreciate the fish? We judged so from the 
letter that came three days later; but that is the only time we have 
caught bass in a snowstorm. 


A ‘Ducking Expedition. 
“With mingled sound of horns and bells, 
A far-heard clang of wild geese fly. 
Storm-sent from Arctic moors and fells, 
Two dusky lines converged in one, 
Chasing the southward-flying sun.”’ 
— Whittier. 
It was a damp October morning when we lett Detroit City for 
a Seventy-five mile drive to Rice Lake, in Beltrami County. Reports 
had reached us that ducks were numerous there, especially mallards, 
hence our trip. There were four of us and we had a boat, tent 
and camping outfit, including provisions and ourselves, all packed 
on a platform spring express wagon. We reached Richwood, on 
the Buffalo River, in time for dinner, and at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon arrived at White Earth Indian Agency. 
Just opposite the agency buildings a group of about twenty- 
five Squaws were Seated on the ground and new arrivals were fre- 
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A Cuoice Variety. 


quent—evidently a squaw party was in progress—not a buck was 
in sight. The squaws were very picturesque, their bright blankets 
and dresses being brought out in full relief against the brown grass. 

About three miles beyond the agency we left the main road and 
took to the “tote road” to Red Lake, a road that was bad at the 
start and continually grew worse. AS we entered the timber the 
roughness increased. Hills were sharp and of frequent occurrence, 
strewn with boulders, and now and then a mud hole of unknown 
depth. 1 found all my skill as a driver taxed to prevent a smash- 
up or a tip-over of our heavily loaded wagon. On and on, every 
mile seemed five. Darkness soon began to settle down and we 
resolved to camp for the night, although we were four or five 
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miles from the place we had intended reaching; the roughness of the 
road deterred us from attempting itin the dark. Stephens and | 
pitched the tents for ourselves and horses, while Professor and 
Bowling went to a small lake that was in sight for some water. 
There an adventure befell Bowling which came near being very 
serious. The lake was a sink-hole of black, treacherous mud; B. 
slipped from a piece of wood on which he was standing and all that 
prevented him from disappearing forever in the slimy depths was 
throwing one hand out as he fell and chancing to catch hold of a 
small tamarac pole that was lying in the mud. The Professor, by 
great effort, extricated him, and helped him back to camp. 

With the morning light we went on our way over a road that 
for badness can’t be described. But we had ample compensation in 
the superb scenery along the route, now going through fine hard- 
wood timber, now winding around some beautiful lake, then 
driving for a long distance along a hog-back, through magnificent 
pine woods, one of nature’s grand boulevards. Occasionally we 
passed an Indian’s house; sometimes it was a tepee covered with 
birch bark, and sometimes a log house, in which case there was 
always a large tepee in the yard, and by tepee and house alike there 
were birch bark canoes, and fish, strung on poles, hung up to dry. 
At 11 o’clock A. M. we passed between Twin Lakes and shortly 
after arrived at Tyler Warren’s. A mile from here is Sunken Lake, 
where last summer a party of five ruthless fishermen from Detroit 
caught over 600 black bass—small mouthed—in a day and a half’s 
fishing. We bought some potatoes of Warren and went on until 
1 o’clock Pp. M., when we left the tote road and took a slight trail 
that led us through the pines for three miles and brought us to the 
banks of Rice River, at the dam which the Indians had built to 
raise the water so that they could float their logs down to the saw- 
mill a few miles below. The lake was a short distance up the river, 
but we set up our camp at the dam, and here put in a few pleasant 
days of camp life. 

These days were varied and made interesting by Bowling’s 
getting dumped from a canoe with a regularity that was surprising, 
until at length he refused to go on the water any more in that kind 
of a craft, by the wonderful shots made, and the ducks brought 
down from great distances that could never be found. I might 
relate in detail how Stephens and I swam the team across the river 
and went miles through the woods and across marshes to find a 
hay meadow of which we had heard, to get some hay for our 
horses; of the hay bridge we built, and the facility with which we 
alighted from an overturning load of hay; of the two hunters 
going north after deer, who camped near us during a day and a 
night, and told wonderful yarns; of the old Indian and his family, 
children and grandchildren, who put up their tepee near us; of the 
beautiful birch-bark canoe they had; of the dinner Stephens and | 
took with the two Indians on the south shore of Rice Lake; of the 
fact that we did not get but one solitary mallard but found lots of 
black ducks and butter balls; of the great flock of these that Stenhens 
and I came upon as we were coming to camp late one afternoon, 
and the shooting we had for a few minutes—shooting that Stephens 
and I shall never forget; of the night when the Professor waked us 
all with his dismal groans and sudden exclamation, ‘‘I’m sick, I’m 
awful sick,” and proceeded to crawl out of the tent on all fours 
over Stephens and I, returning in the same way a few minutes later 
and volunteering the information, ‘‘T’was the blamed greasy pork 
1 ate.” All of these incidents and more I might tell—they are 
among the pleasant pictures ‘‘That hang on memory’s walls.” All 
too soon came the time of breaking camp and return to civiliza- 
tion. On our way out to Twin Lakes Stephens shot a spruce hen 
which we gave to the Professor because he insisted he was an 
invalid. We stopped on the shore of the Twin Lakes for lunch, 
and while | made the coffee the Professor broiled his spruce hen, 
of which he partook so lavishly that he was nearly as badly off as 
when he gorged himself on fat pork. 

We reached White Earth late in the evening and stopped over 
night at the Hindquarters Hotel, where Stephens and I took the 
oftice floor for our bed, while Professor and Bowling—like the 
pampered red-plush fellows that they are—took the only feather 
bed in the house. But home we came at last, minus mallards or 


any great quantity of game but having had a royal good time. 
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WESTERN BENCH SHOW CIRCUIT. 


As the Chicago and St. Louis shows have been abandoned, 
St. Paul has decided on March 8-11 for the dates of what promises 
to be the best bench show ever held in the Northwest. The fact 
that St. Paul’s society ladies are taking part in the management 
makes success a certainty in advance. Other cities should take 
the hint and do likewise. Kansas City is also determined to break 
the record for that section, and their dates are March 15-18. Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, will likely follow either the St. Paul or Kansas City 
dates. The absence of conflicting shows insures a good represen- 
tation of dogs of national fame as well as a very large patronage 
from home owners. 

The Western public generally have no conception of what 
really fine bred dogs they have in their midst; and every owner of 
a dog he thinks good should enter him at the bench show and, by 
comparison, educate himself up to the very highest types of the 
breed he favors. A bench show is strongly educational to those 
who would learn. 


UNIFORM GAME LAWS. 


February 7 will be a red letter day in the annals of game pro- 
tection. The first decisive steps towards uniform game laws will 
then be taken in Chicago by means of a convention of the game 
wardens and fish commissioners, and two specially accredited dele- 
gates from Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan and Illinois, at least. 
It is expected however that delegations from both Dakotas, lowa 
Nebraska and Montana will also be present. Thus it will be seen 
that the efforts of FIELD AND STREAM in behalf of uniform laws 
have not been in vain, and one of the greatest barriers to effective 
game protection will now be removed. 


A POEM AFLOAT, 


Editor Field and Stream: 

For the last dozen years I have made annually, a trip to the 
Northwest, hunting and fishing. One of the most difficult things 
to get for a joint hunting and fishing trip, was a convenient and 
easily transportable boat. 

Capt. E. O. Hurd, with whom I have put in a majority of the 
seasons, tried a canvas boat but it was found to give a great deal of 
trouble, and after eight days’ use was in need of repairs. 

The Captain then got a duck hunter to build a jointed wooden 
boat after the style of the old Bond boat. This proved very ser- 
viceable, though rather awkward. Its worst fault, however, was 
that on being left in disuse unsheltered, as it generally was in 
camp, it would shrink and for the first half day after being put 
in the water again, it would leak. 

One day I told the Captain I thought I could invent a boat 
that would be superior to anything yet seen. The Captain at once 
volunteered to pay the necessary expense. 

The first was a failure. The next was a very good boat but 
lacking in artistic finish. 

It was my fortune on one occasion to see a composite boat of 
wood and iron which at once engaged my attention. It was a 
beautiful thing with all the good qualities of the birch bark canoe 
and none of its bad ones. Owing to its peculiar construction it 
was almost indestructible by ordinary usage. Finding that its 
owner was also its builder, | concluded to try and engage him to 
help me to construct one with the folding plan added, necessary 
to make it easily transportable. This combination was my third 
effort in getting up the complete folding boat. When it was 
ready for the water the bill had run up to $111, but so pleased was 
the Captain with the result, that he said it was just like finding 
boats lying on the beach. 

This boat has been carried over thousands of miles of railway. 
It has been afloat on a hundred different lakes and rivers, yet it 
never became leaky. Once after a long journey by freight it came 
through looking like it had been in a wreck. Placed on the water 
it proved to be seaworthy and a few blows with a hammer 
straightened out the kinks. Fitted with bow-facing oars it is a 
genuine poem of the wave. 

I have often thought that it would be a fine thing if it could 
be made for the trade. If the company I have in view is formed, 
I will secure their ad. for you. 

The company also contemplate the manufacture of various 
articles of camp furniture which have been a part of our camp 
fixtures for years past. 

It was one of these boats that I used on my trip ‘‘Through 
Red Lake Waters” as related in your last April number. 

Geneseo, III. E. P. JAQUES. 
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ANECDOTE OF A DEER. 


My heart is in the highlands, 
My heart is not here, 
My heart is in the highlands 
Chasing the deer. 
Chasing the wild deer 
And following the roe, 
My heart is in the highlands 
Wherever | go. 
—Robert Burns. 

There lives in the busy little town of Melrose, Stearns County, 
Minn., a man whose footsteps are entering the shadows of ‘ripe 
old age, who in the pioneer days had many curious adventures 
with the denizens of the forest. Inthe prime of his manhood he 
was a giant in size and strength, standing six feet four inches in 
his stockings, and weighing nearly three hundred pounds. Yet 
this stalwart form was made of bone and muscle without a pound 
of superfluous flesh. The 
strange side of his physical [ 
organization was that despite 
his strength and a courage 
that feared nothing, he lost all 
control of his nerves at the 
sight of a deer or bear. For 
more than fifteen years he 
struggled with persistent at- 
tacks of buck fever which 
seemed to grow worse with 
the passage of time. Yet dur- 
ing that long period he was 
constantly hunting, and striv- 
ing with the evil spirit that 
held sway over his nerves. 
He usually spent the month 
of October ‘‘watching the 
deer.” From his little log 
house which stood in the edge 
of the forest, where he and his 
buxom wife gave royal hos- 
pitality to all comers, he 
would sally forth, rifle in 
hand, long before daylight, to 
wander for miles among the 
deer-haunted woodland-hills, 
day in and day out during 
the glorious Indian summers, 
nearly always to return with 
' the same sad tale of woe—‘‘no 
luck.”” Once in a while, when 
he was favored with a dead 
rest, an unsuspicious doe or 
inexperienced fawn would fall 
a prey to his huge rifle, which 
carried a round ball of an 
ounce weight. This gun was 
one of those old-fashioned 
rifles made to shoot ‘“‘big game.” It was fully six feet long, 
weighed about twenty pounds, and had been honored by being 
changed from a flint to a cap lock. When questioned why 
he did not get a more modern weapon, our hero would say: 
“Oh, { need a heavy gun so I can hold it still, at least some times.” 
But he could never face a pair of horns, even with a rest, and it is 
not known that he ever killed a buck deer. If he did it was a 
small one, and he kept shady about it. Many and laughable were 
the anecdotes he sometimes sorrowfully told of the “bucks he had 
lost because his gun would wobble around.” As an illustra- 
tion of the peculiar working of his nervous system when in 
the trying position of facing the deer on his native heath, 
I will give the following case which was repeated to me by the 
witness: 

One bright October day our hero and a neighbor were loading 
hay on a meadow that lay in the forest. While they were at work 
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an old doe came out of the woods at the further end of the marsh, 
about eighty rods distant from them, and proceeded to sun herself 
without paying the least attention to the men at work. Our hero 
never went near the woods without his rifle, for as he was wont to 
say, if he did, “a big buck would be sure to run over him.” There 
was a well beaten cow path along the edge of the marsh in the 
direction of the old doe, and when the hay was mowed a fringe of 
the tall meadow grass had been left along the path, which offered 
ample cover even to the stalwart frame of our hero. He got down 
on his hands and knees and began to crawl along the trail towards 
the doe. He had with much labor worked his way to a point 
within thirty rods of his intended victim, and the anxious spec- 
tator of this extraordinary forest drama stood breathlessly watch- 
ing for the fatal shot. At this critical moment an enormous buck, 
with a vig head of horns, stepped out of the brush into the path 
a hundred yards behind our hero, who was so intent on his long 
crawl that he never once looked back. Finally the man at the wagon 
could stand it no longer, and 
he shouted: ‘Look at the 
big buck behind you!” At the 
sound of his voice the deer 
wheeled and ran down the path 
towards our hero, who took 
one frightened look at the 
noble animal coming towards 
him, and not more than five 
rods away; dropped his rifle, 
leaped to his feet, swung his 
arms wildly, and yelled at 
the top of his mighty bass 
voice: 

“Damn you! You brute, 
don’t you run over me!” 

With one tremendous side- 
long leap the old buck plunged 
into the tall willows, not to be 
seen again that day, while the 
old doe disappeared in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

Our hero slowly walked 
back, uttering many a deep 
imprecation at the foul luck 
that lost him the old doe. 
“I would have shot the 
heart out of her,” he said, 
“but for that infernal old 
buck.” 

Our hero, though a plain 
farmer with narrow chances, 
gathered a handsome compet- 
ency for his old age which he 
is now enjoying to the full. 
Perchance he sometimes sits 
by his cheerful fireside and 
recalls the sorry tricks those 
old bucks “do sometimes play 
on a fellow when they know his weak spot.” W. C. B. 
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One October evening, a few years ago, Mr. Byron Carr of 
Sauk Center, Minn., was quietly awaiting events in his favorite 
goose hole ina field a few miles from that town. A small flock 
of geese came along flying very low, and as they passed him at 
about thirty-five yards range, he fired. Just as he drew trigger 
the entire flock—seven in number—lined up with his aim, and he 
dropped them all with the one shot. Byron said he was never so 
surprised in his life and that he had only taken the usual precaution 
to get at least one. The geese killed weighed about eighty pounds 
and were seen by the writer hereof. CoM. 

Do not overlook our offer of the “Tight Shell” picture on first 
page. You will surely regret it if you wait ‘~< long, as it is the 
most liberal one ever made by any similar pui: :cation. 











OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


Our usual Russell picture is absent this month—circumstances 
prevented us from getting the engraving in time—but we feel that 
no apology is needed for its substitute. Most Western sportsmen 
know Dall De Weese of Canyon City, Colorado. Many of them 
have seen the trophies of his skill. To those who have not been so 
fortunate we introduce these speaking evidences of Mr. De Weese’s 
latest achievements as a hunter of big game, and on another page 
will be found an absolutely true account from his own pen, of 
the capture of the noble specimens. 

We are sorry to break the series of Russell frontispieces, but 
will continue them with the next issue, and in the meantime feel 
sure that Mr. DeWeese’s ‘“‘record” head and his graphic story of 
how he secured it will delight all our readers. His letter is of 
triple interest: First, it gives the Klondikers an idea of what is in 
store for them in the Alaskan wilds, both as to hardship and sport. 
Second, it is instructive as to equipment and arms required for the 
‘‘yolden” land. And it marks with intense, spontaneous and 
natural vividness the difference between the kill-all pot hunter and 
the true sportsman who, having at home all the comforts and 
luxuries that an independent fortune can supply, goes out into the 
howling wilderness and suffers extreme hardship to achieve the 
pinnacle of a worthy ambition. Of such are the world makers. 


*% * * 


NATURE STUDY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


No man can today claim to be truly and broadly educated 
who has not an elementary knowledge of the animate and inani- 
mate nature that surrounds him. 

For the vast majority of our country’s boys and girls, system- 
atic education ends when the door of the public school closes 
behind them. 

What the ‘nation’s next generation may be, what the bent of 
its mind, what its influence and power, depends largely upon the 
broadness of thought and honesty of principle inculcated during 
its early school days. As the child is father to the man, as great 
oaks from little acorns grow, so the seed of the love of Nature 
dropped by deft and earnest hands into the fruitful soil of child- 
hood’s heart will grow in later years into a great tree of clean and 
noble purpose and action whose sturdy life will choke back the 
twining parasites of ignorance and crime which are today among 
all nations the source of half their vexing problems. 

No deep, genuine lover of Nature was ever a criminal. No 
one whose heart is filled with the love of field and stream, of 
animal and bird, of sun and sky, can ever find pleasure in things 
low, vicious, degrading. 

The child is a born naturalist. The seed in fact is already 
there. A little cultivation, a little careful attention, will train and 
stimulate the growth of ideas and habits which can never by any 
possibility be the source of aught but good to the child, to the 
man, to the citizen. 

Think for a moment, what have been the sources of much of 
the poetry and literature we try to make our pupils appreciate. 

The first shy flowers of spring, the low warble of the birds 
from the woodland tangle, the scream of the eagle, the sighing of 
the nerthern pine in the primeval forest, the snow storm’s fury, the 
laughing chatter of the brook, the roaring cataract of the mighty 
river—have not these at all times stirred the hearts of men and 
inspired a Thoreau, a Whittier, a Longfellow? Were not the im- 
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mortal Shakespeare and the inspired creator of Faust close and 
sympathetic observers of Nature? 

If we and our children would learn the wisdom and appreciate 
the beautiful which the best and greatest of the race can offer, 
why do we refuse to drink from the spring from which they drank? 

Of late years teachers and intelligent men and women gener- 
ally have demanded that children be taught kindness to animals, and 
the best thought of the nation calls for the rational use and preser- 
vation of our game and forests. The boy who has learned that 
animals feel pain, that many of them think, work and play, that all 
of them fill a place in the great household of Nature, will no longer 
crush and club everything that creeps or walks, nor will he shoot 
at everything that flies. 

It will no doubt be urged that the course of school study is 
already too large, and to add an additional subject is impossible. 

In not a few schools too much time is wasted on subjects which 
can in future years be of absolutely no practical use to ninety per 
cent of the students. 

We often hear the statement that the different branches of 
mathematics are of great educational value because they are 
practical and because they teach pupils to think logically. But 
most of the reasoning in life is mot of the strict so-called mathe- 
matical kind. A general familiarity with ‘‘out-doors,” with the 
lore of woodland and stream, with the teeming life of earth, air 
and water, will do more to broaden and purify the life and actions 
of men, make them better men and better citizens, than all the 
abstruse higher mathematics that ever filled the curriculum of the 
schools. 

Therefore let all good sportsmen directly interest themselves in 
the more general introduction of this nature study and along with 
it the subject of forest, fish and game protection into our common 
as well as high schools. We must not merely preach these things, 
we must feach them to our rising generation. The boy thus taught 
will not wantonly start a prairie fire and allow his camp fire to 
spread into the woods, nor will he need a game warden and fire 
warden to look after him, and in all ways the practical benefits 
resulting will be ever expanding and of incalculable value. 


* *% * 


SMALLER GUNS. 


Among those advances along the lines of progressive sports- 
manship, which the rapidly diminishing number of our game birds 
warns the prudent man to take, perhaps the discarding of the 
twelve and ten-gauge shot guns for the sixteen or smaller bore, is 
not the least worthy of present consideration. The day of big 
bags, which tell the story of unnecessary slaughter, ought to now 
be forever past, while the true sportsman should aspire to a higher 
degree of skill and learn to be contented with a much smaller 


amount of game. The pleasures of long jaunts with dog and gun, - 


afoot among the fields, lakes, marshes and forest will always be 
ours, if we are reasonable. But it is a fact, no one who is posted 
can deny, that our game birds are rapidly falling off in numbers, 
and the sportsman is the one who must move for a better policy 
if such is ever to be inaugurated. 

The range and killing power of the sixteen-gauge when single 
birds are shot at, is as great as that of the twelve or ten-gauge, but 
the pattern of the former is much smaller than that of either of 
the latter, and he who uses the sixteen-gauge must possess a higher 
degree of skill to secure his game. It is not too much to say that 
one-half the birds killed by the larger guns, under the present way 
of shooting, would be missed with the smaller one. 

To train the hand and eye to meet the requirements of this 
more difficult marksmanship will provide for the true sportsman a 
period of exciting and scientific exercise which will be beneficial to 
him in body and mind. At the same time, even the less skilled, 
ought to meet with little difficulty in providing his table with 
plenty of game, but he is likely to have none to sell or waste. 
Probably no more beneficial step could be taken at present for 
game protection than the general adoption of the small gun, and 
shooting clubs and sportsmen everywhere will do well to consider 
this question. 
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One of these huge ten-gauge guns is virtually a pair of cannons, 
and its power to destroy bird life is too great to use, and gives 
man an unfair advantage over his quarry, and it will not be unsuited 
to the case, in the near future, to conclude that the man who 
persists in using, forall field purposes at least, larger than a sixteen- 
gauge, is hardly a sportsman. He is a virtual butcher, and the 
rapidly disappearing game is evidence that his day should pass. All 
of us who love the days of recreation with gun and dog must submit 
to these changed conditions as gracefully as we can, and aid the 
work by adopting the sixteen-gauge, or smaller, if one happens to 
be an extra good shot. 


RARE AND SEASONABLE SPORT. 


The report comes from various Northern States that the big, 
gray timber wolves have so increased in numbers during the past 
two or three years that they are becoming dangerous to man, and 
very destructive to all kinds of domestic animals, especially to colts, 
calves and sheep, and also to the wild deer. It is likely that many 
of the wolves have emigrated from other localities, seeking the shelter 
of dense timber. Do not our friends see an opportunity here to have 
some rare sport?) A pack of wolf hounds would be a desirable 
possession for a gun club or a party of sportsmen, and with the 
aid of the dogs there will be no difficulty to secure plenty of chances 
to shoot the wolves with small buck shot. Nothing whatever can 
be done with common dogs, but with the regular wolf hound it is 
quite a different matter. General Sibley kept such hounds when 
he first came to Minnesota, and regularly indulged in the exciting 
pastime of wolf hunting over the ground where Minneapolis now 
stands. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Most people imagine a bench show is merely a spectacular 
means of extracting money from the pockets of the curious; some 
think it is the working off of superabundant fervor on the part 
of dog cranks, and others consider it a fad. But the majority are 
mistaken; a bench show, as a cattle show, flower show or any 
other exhibition of natural or manufactured product is educational. 
The idea is to instruct the public by setting before them the best 
of the accepted types of excellence, so that they may be warned of 
faults and enlightened as to the meritorious points of the thing or 
animal shown. That a dog show is more popular than any other 
kind of show is because of the intimate familiar relation of dog 
and man the world over. Wherever dogs are, and they are prac- 
tically co-extensive with man, there will be found a closer bond 
between them and mankind than between man and any other 
animals, except among the Arabs and Mohammedan races who, by 
having made them scavengers, have grown to despise them to their 
own loss and detriment. But the higher the civilization—the more 
enlarged the mind—the greater the friendship existent between the 
races of man and dog. 

‘‘Man’s unselfish friend” appeals to man’s better nature; no 
matter how vile and degraded a man may have become—having a 
dog that loves him—there are moments’ in his life, be he even a 
Bill Sykes, when the fidelity and truth of his dog will reach down 
into the hidden depths of his soul and drag up the divine spark to 
~gleam for an instant over the gloomy waste of inhumanity—for to 
call depraved man brutish is an outrage on the brute. 

But leaving the sentimental let us return to the practical and 
consider why are bench shows beneficial. To begin with they 
are expositions of the Darwinian theory of the survival of the 
fittest. They bring together and place side by side before you so 
that your eyes and sense may judge and decide between the well- 
bred and the ill-bred oy mongrel. In many breeds some fad is the 
controlling idea, but in iiany others the use to which the dog is 
put is that upon which the standard of points is based. 

Reviewing a few of the different breeds, let us first consider 
what is generally accepted as the most ancient type of the civilized 
dog—the greyhound. What is his use now, what was his use in 
those days—thousands of years ago—when Egyptian and Assyrian 
coursed the wolf and gazelle as their ruined sculptures show us. 
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Then as now he was a gaze-hound, one who sighting his quarry 
keeps it in sight till capture crowns the chase with success. The 
quicker the capture the less the risk of becoming unsighted, hence 
speed is the foremost requirement, and the maximum of propulsive 
force with the minimum of bulk is the desideratum. Of the gaze- 
hounds, besides our greyhound, there are several varieties, notably 
the stag hound of Scotland, the wolf hound of Russia, and the 
Brinjari dog of Northern India, but they adhere closer to the pre- 
historic type than the greyhound, because their quarry needs 
strength as well as speed for its capture, and a good strong jaw 
hold. But as our civilization chases only the timid and easily 
killed hare, the long keen-toothed jaw of the greyhound is 
sufficiently powerful. The long lean neck is to better enable it to 
reach sideways, without losing speed, for a doubling hare; the 
peculiar deep wedge shape of the chest is essential: First that 
shoulders may lie flat and work easier, secondly that there may be 
abundant room for heart and lung action, for the greater the speed 
the greater the need of these. There is no need for bulk and the 
only place left to dispense with it is the belly, and this is done; back, 
loins and legs must be well muscled with sinewy, not beefy, tissue, 
and the feet must be cat-like, round, firm and elastic as a rubber 
ball to lessen the jarring that the body gets when the animal is 
Stretched out at full speed in its series of tremendous bounds. 
So, peculiar looking as the modern greyhound is, there is a very 
good reason for every peculiarity. 

Turn to the bulldog, the opposite in shape to the greyhound, 
and similar good reasons will be found for his peculiarities—even 
for his bow-legs. He is bulky because the muscular power required 
of him is of the hold-on and not of the speed order. He has a big 
rounded chest—big because of his need of heart and lung power 
in a protracted struggle, broad and rounded to set his fore legs 
wide apart and give him stability; but if his legs were to stick out 
like those of a saw-horse, he would be too awkward for loco- 
motion, so they are bowed to get his feet fairly well under him. 
‘‘But why that awful, hideous head?” some one asks. His main 
business is to take a grip and hold it, therefore he must have the 
greatest possible muscle in neck and jaw, capable of sustaining his 
weight when swung off his feet into the air as he often is. “Grant 
this, but why the underhanging jaw and wide nostriled terrible pug 


nose?” To enable him to breathe freely when holding on, other- 
wise he would be suffocated-—literally choked off by his own 
tenacity. 


“But why must you have two kinds of bird dogs?” Because 
men’s tastes and ideas are not alike. Besides, if you shave pointers 
and setters down close you will hardly tell one from the other ex- 
cept from the shape of the head, and that difference has been 
materially lessened as modern experience has led to a more perfect 
knowledge of the requisites. Begin at the head, which must be 
well domed, with plenty of brain room, for intelligence is the first 
essential of a field dog, wide between the eyes, square muzzled with 
broad, elastic and dilating nostrils to catch the faintest taint on the 
passing zephyr. The pointer head is broader and squarer than the 
setter head because he was the original bird dog, and the setter a 
derivative from the spaniel, is being bred up to the pointer in this 
direction. But for the rest: clean, lean shapely neck well set into 
good, sloping shoulders—in fact getting down, in these latter days, 
as near to the greyhound type as possible without destroying 
endurance. Endurance must be fhaintained, hence a broader loin and 
closer couplings than in the greyhound; speed is absolutely necessary 
to cover the enormous areas of prairie and stubble that the modern 
sportsman hunts over in a day’s shooting. The Red Irish setter 
and the Gordon setter are varieties whose merits are measured not 
so absolutely by form, for the proper shade of red in the one and 
the shade and distribution of the tan in the other are such potent 
factors in estimating their merits as to bring them within the cate- 
gory of fancy dogs, though no good judge will accept a poorly 
formed Red Irish dog just on account of his color, and there are 
many magnificent field dogs of that breed. 

The Irish water spaniel has his uses, even the rat tail is for a 
good reason, so that in swimming he will not havea shaggy appendage 
to catch in any weeds or snags; the forelock however seems to be 
purely a fad. He is not a pleasant dog as a pet, because of his 
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oily skin and furry coat which are hard to keep clean, but he needs 
them as much as a pilot does his macintosh and sou-wester, in fact 
he ‘‘needs them in his business.” He too should have a good head 
and nostrils, and a snipe-nosed specimen, however good his other 
points, ought not to get honor because a good retriever must have 
intelligence and nose. But before leaving him observe his feet, 
and also the feet of the Chesapeake Bay dog and of the St. Bernard: 
they are wide and webbed, the former because they are swimmers 
the latter because they have to retrieve lost humanity from the 
snowstorms, and need as much of a natural snow shoe as possible. 

So it will be seen that the peculiarities of a great many varieties 
of dogs are such as necessity demands. And bench shows are 
given by earnest, enthuiastic breeders for purposes of comparison 
and to educate themselves as to what to do and what to undo. 


* * 


THE REINDEER PROBLEM. 


The British steamer Glanton, from Hamburg to New York, on 
board of which were forty reindeer the government was importing 
for service on the Yukon, met with such bad weather that all but 
fifteen of the animals were killed at sea. This is a case of extreme 
cruelty, and does not reflect credit on the intelligence of govern- 
ment officials. In the first place the voyage across the Atlantic is 
too long and dangerous to transport reindeer at any season of the 
year, much less at this, the storm period. We would like to know 
what good forty reindeer could do for Yukon service. To 
effectually open travel and transportation of supplies along the 
Yukon Valley for the present rush of men who are going in, would 
require two thousand animals at the least. A little foresight might 
easily secure the delivery of as many reindeer as the government 
may require at Bering Strait, from which point they can be 
imported, with little risk, within a few days. If the order were 
placed now where it should be, the deer can be on hand at St. 
Michaels by November 1st next. But the probabilities are that 
when that date comes around, the government will be in just its 
present fix with likely 200,000 men in that Arctic valley with about 
half the food supplies they need to make life endurable. 
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FIELD AND STREAM has taken no part in the Klondike excite- 
ment, but it now deems it a solemn duty to warn the inexperienced 
and such as may lack the needed amount of money and supplies, 
to keep out of that country, or at least wait till another year 
comes around before going. There is apt to be a tragic end in 
store for many a noble man who ventures too far. 


* *% % 


We would call the attention of our readers to W. P. Warner’s 
article on “Forestry Preservation.” Not only is Mr. Warner a sports- 
man inits true sense, but a thinker and observer, who takes time from 
his very large law practice to consider questions of vital public 
interest. In this matter of the preservation he strikes what should 
be the keynote of every patriotic man’s song, for when the forests 
of our country are gone “Ichabod” will be the device over our 
nation’s lintel. With the forests will vanish the moisture, and 
thirsty earth will pine, wilt and wither to the desolation of the 
Sahara or the treeless, waterless wastes of Central Asia and South 
Africa. Water is the fountain of itself and forests are the sponges 
that draw back from the atmosphere the moisture that the sun’s 
rays have withdrawn from the land. 

Let every sportsman appoint himself a committee of one to 
advance the cause of forest preservation. 


* * *% 


It has so far been the right kind of winter weather, in Southern 
Minnesota and Northern lowa, for the quail. The cornfields every- 
where are covered with a dense growth of dead weeds, mostly 
barn-grass, which furnishes protection and food to the birds, and 
they are seldom seen, even by the pot hunter who tries to locate 
them. If the coming breeding season proves to be fairly good, 
there will be rare quail shooting over a wide locality in these two 
states next fall. 


A VETERAN’S NOTE FROM THE SOUTH. 
Editor Field and Stream: 

Allow me to congratulate you on the FIELD AND STREAM. It 
is without exception the finest sporting journal in this country, bar 
none. To those who love the dog, the gun, the rod, they can follow 
in imagination, which is the next best thing to reality, the adven- 
tures of the writers, and what a fine staff of correspondents you 
have gathered together! Men who can handle the pen as well as 
the double barrel, and can tell a story as well as Frank Forester 
himself. | extend the right hand of fellowship to such sportsmen 
as Myron Cooley, Dr. Yorke, and we sportsmen of the South are 
in hearty accord with Mr. Chas. Cristadoro in his views of game 
hogs. What a real arcadian scene Mae Sonne pictures. It is worthy 
of being Ik. Marvel’s best; and so on and so on. It is refresh- 
ing to read such sketches; they breathe of Nature at her best, and 
are actual experiences and not compiled by some foreigner from 
the works of naturalists as in the case of some magazines and 
weeklies I wot of. 

The sportsmen who live in the Capitol City have won a nota- 
ble victory in the decision of the Supreme Court which prohibits 
Selling of game in Washington from the close States. This will do 
more for the protection of game than all other acts combined, for 
these are the greediest, most soulless scoundrels that ever murdered 
game at all times and under al! circumstances abiding in this city, 
and they ply their nefarious trade in the adjoining States of Mary- 
land and Virginia. It is useless to particularize their doings; they 
killed game for the dealers and shot every bird that flies and sold 
them tothe milliners. But their occupation is gone, thanks to 
Diana. 

The quail supply has simply been enormous this year in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, though it was against the law to hunt 
them in the former State this year. In the latter State were hundreds 
of sportsmen from the East who had all the sport they wanted. 
Some of the northern amateurs form a small syndicate and pay 
up the farmers’ taxes, for and in consideration of their having the 
sole privilege to shoot over the land. This plan has been found 
to work admirably, and is far cheaper than a club, and the farmers 
do all they can to preserve the game for their patrons. 

The wild turkey are more abundant than for years, but the deer 
have been decreased by that fatal disease known as the black tongue. 
The quail now furnishes most of the shooting in the uplands, for 
all other kind have disappeared before the breech-loader, but Bob 
White has evoluted, and it is the ‘‘survival of the fittest.” He ao 
longer feeds and strays in the field, but hides in the thick coppice, or 
in the bamboo patches. The coveys feed early in the morning and 
late in the evening along the borders of the old fields, but at the 
first suspicious sound they run for cover. The finest bird dog of 
the day is entirely different from the full ranging, free surging 
setter of a few years ago. The champion setter in North Carolina 
don’t range over hill and dale; he simply glides and slinks like a 
shadow always in view of his master, who follows him on horse- 
back, and skirts the fields, but lingers long in the fallen timber that 
is overgrown with wire grass. It is difticultto get more than half 
a dozen shots at a covey, for they often fly over the tops of the 
pines and light goodness knows where. 

There has been a good flight of ducks this season along the 
Atlantic Coast, and | have heard of some splendid bags made at 
the club houses of Currituck Sound. But it is the old tale of the 
wildfowl being gunned to death. Asa member of three clubs in 
Currituck, I have not been to visit any of the preserves for three 
years, for every duck I killed cost me about five dollars, counting 
all expenses, and this is the experience of most of the clubmen. 

There is probably no spot onthe civilized globe where there 
are so many costly club houses grouped together as in Currituck 
Sound, and nowhere are the preserves guarded so zealously; but 
notwithstanding guides, guards and sportsmen, the M. G. and P. H. 
play havoc with the game. Three days out of the week are close 
days and they are rigidly kept, but it is in the night that these 
marauders slay the sleeping wildfowl and drive them away never 
to return, and it is simply impossible to catch these midnight 
shooters. The only possible way to stop this unholy, damnable 
practice is for all the States to pass the enactment that no game 
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shall be sold, delivered or held in any State during the close months. 
In the great cold storage rooms in the large cities game can be kept 
clean and sweet for months. I hope to live to see “a sportsman 
congress” which will digest the numerous game laws and form a 
national code, and see that it is carried out. 

Owing to the efforts of the U. S. Fish Commission, many 
streams in the two Virginias and Maryland have been stocked with 
bass and afford fine sport, as well as food supply for the citizens. 

I have often thought why does not the government establish a 
‘*yame commission” as well. - It would be a step that every sports- 
man in America would heartily applaud, and I hope the growing 
West will start the ball in motion, for the advantages are obvious 
to every one. Had the U.S. Game Commission been in existence 
three years ago, when that great freeze killed nearly all the birds 
in the Middle States, it would have instructed the people how to 
feed and care for the birds during the long spell of terrible weather, 
and then by the means of circulars advised the farmers how to 
act, but by stocking the different sections of the country with 
different breeds of game birds the commission would be more 
useful. Indeed, its scope for good would be limitless. It might 
even break up the fashion of wearing birds on the hats, but there 
is no law in heaven above, the earth below or the place under the 
earth that can prevent a woman from following the fashion. 

Sincerely yours, ALEX. HUNTER. 

Washington, D. C. 





Photo by J. W. DeCamp. 


AFTER LUNCH. 


EVERGREENS. . 
MaE SONNE. 
V. God’s Acre. 

Down along the road is a thicket of young firs growing on a 
small knoll. The road has been graded through it, making a bank 
on each side. On the upper side, where the bank is highest, not 
ten yards away, is the cemetery, or ‘‘the graves,” as the neighbor- 
hood calls it. It is so hidden from view that I had passed it twice 
a day for months before I even knew of its existence. That rude, 
unpainted enclosure contains but three stories, of three lives. 

The first is that of a father, worn out with the toil and privation 
that attended the lot of the majority of the early settlers. After 
some years of patient self-sacrifice the tired hands sought rest and 
were folded above the devoted heart. Thenext is a young man, 
a widowed mother’s only son and source of maintenance. He had 
been killed by the falling of a tree while at work on his mother’s 
farm, had been carried home, wept over and buried under the 
trees by the side of the other martyr. The other is the grave of 
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a wee infant, whose tiny mound would never be noticed elsewhere. 
Flowers had grown upon it that seemed to breathe of its innocence. 

That is all. No tombstones, no urns, memorials—nothing. 
Could any monument tell their simple stories of struggle, devotion 
and purity more fully than the memory of their true, unselfish lives? 

The sun shines brightly on them and the wild birds sing in 
the branches above. It is not a doleful place, and not quiet. The 
children pass it on the way to school; the farmer on his way to 
town. Inthe hunt the deer and hounds dash by it, and all goes 
on as if they were not there. 


x » * . * . . * * 


In such a spot would I have my grave 
by a melancholy scene. 
Should mourn above it, but the cheerful, upright fir, where the 
birds would build and sing. No pale death flowers, but bright 
blossoms rich with color, that little children and bees and hum- 
ming-birds and butterflies would be attracted to my mound. No 
cold monument of stone, but all bright with warm color and 
cheerfulness. Not away on some hill ina silent churchyard, nor 
yet in the glare and rattle of the traffic of the world; but just far 
enough to hear the hum, a little removed, as one who has retired 
from it, yet still for whom its joys and sorrows have a charm. 
Where an occasional shout or peal of laughter would break the 
stillness. Where the song of the tuneful might be heard. Where 
lovers might walk, nor think it too solemn a place to talk of love, 
their happiness, and their hopes. 

| would not be forgotten. 1 would rather only my faults were 
remembered than not to be remembered at all. And I would not 
have my friends weep for me, with sorrow; but (if they must) 
because my place was vacant, and they missed my face in their 
midst, and the sound of my voice. 

I sigh with regret that it would not be mine to enjoy all this 
the beauty of the earth, the pink of spring and the purple of 
autumn, nor See the flowers above me, nor hear the sounds about 
me; but those who came to visit my grave might linger and even 
though they were sad and wept, the memory of the spot would 
not be fraught with gloom and in thinking of me their thoughts 
would be commingled with song and cheer and brightness. 


not lonely, surrounded 
No weeping willow, cypress or yew 


THE PASSING OF THE NAMEKAGON. 


W. W. LEONARD. 


. OME fifteen or sixteen years ago, as nearly as I can remem- 
ber, when the old West Wisconsin Railroad was being 
built northward, there came a time when their construc- 
tion trains ran as far as what is now the station of ‘‘Cable.” 

My old friend, Sam Murray, came to me one morning with 
an enthusiastic story of the grand trout fishing there was to be had 
in that country. It needed very little to impart a large share of 
his enthusiasm to myself, and a trip was hurriedly arranged. 

I had at that time a little twelve-foot Rushton boat weighing 
forty-five pounds. The tent and necessary camp duffle was got 
together and an order.from the general passenger agent, not only 
to carry ourselves and outfit on all trains, but also to pick us up, 
at any point of the road, if we signalled them. 

We arrived at ‘‘Cable” in the afternoon, and those of you who 
have ever been in an “end of the track” town can imagine what it 
was like in those days. Inthe morning we managed to secure an 
ox team and pung, on which we loaded our boat and duffle and 
hauled them back some three or four miles over an old logging 
road, where we struck the Namekagon River. 

As we stood on the bank of the river, looking for a suitable 
place to launch the boat, we were thrown into a flutter of excite- 
ment, by seeing a half-pound trout launch himself twice his length 
in air in a vain attempt to capture a little, innocent butterfly. The 
trials of the night were speedily forgotten. Things were unloaded, 
the driver paid and our trip began. It is needless to say we 
commenced fishing at once. Sam was not a fly fisherman, but 
pinned his faith to worms. I on the other hand remained steadfast 
to my early love, an eight ounce fly-rod and brown hackle and 
royal‘coachman, 
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The stream averaged about a hundred feet wide and from two 
to six feet in depth, with beautiful gravelly bottom and pretty 
banks well covered with pines and cedars. We tied a good sized 
rock to our anchor rope, enabling us to float down the stream 
with the current and stop readily whenever we wished. Sam’s gob 
of worms struck the water first and his triumphant exclamation 
of ‘I’ve got him!” was sadly out of place, when he lifted into the 
boat a quarter-pound chub. While I was laughing at Sam, my flies 
struck the water and both were instantiy seized by a couple of 
fair-sized trout, both of which | got into the net, and the honors re- 
mained with the flies ajlday. I took at least three trout to Sam’s one. 

The stream at that time was an ideal one for trout, many of 
the tish ranging from one to two pounds and they were the most 
brilliantly colored trout I ever saw or have seen since. The stream 
appeared to be fairly alive with them. We had two large stone 
crocks in boxes surrounded with ice and we easily filled one box 
with fresh trout our first day. 

Our camp that night was not an unalloyed -pleasure. In our 
haste to get started we had forgotten our fly dope, and all the 
mosquitoes in the region seemed to know it and flocked to the 
feast, and truly they had it. As long as we were on the stream in 
the boat, we were entirely free from the pests, but on going ashore 
to get supper we Suffered fearfully. However, we got some sleep, 
and while the morning found us a little disfigured, we were still in 
the ring, and started on down the stream. 

We had not gone far before the ominous rvar of broken water 
struck our ears and the rapids soon came into view. Weanchored 
directly at the head of them, and what magnificent tishing we had 
there! We were forced to leave it before we wanted to for this 
reason: I made a little longer cast than usual, my flies landing just 
at the edge of the broken water, the tail fly was instantly seized 
by what I supposed was a whale. The fish made a strong run to the 
right, then turned suddenly and went down the rapids. It was im- 
possible to hold him, so I let him have the line, trying all the time 
to swing him to the left, into a little eddy about a hundred feet 
below us which | finally succeeded in doing. Then we were no 
better off than before; if we started to go down the rapids we 
would have to go to the foot, as we could not stop midway, and the 
foot of the rapids was fully a hundred feet below where the trout 
lay. Supposing that I had the monster trout of the stream fast, 
as a matter of course 1 wanted to save him, but even for him | 
would not have gotten out of the boat and worked my way along 
the edge of the stream through those thick cedars and become a 
target for the millions of mosquitoes they sheltered. So we finally 
decided upon a very risky scheme. It was to allow the line to float, 
haul up the an¢hor quickly, grab our paddles and shoot the rapids. 
We accomplished the feat successfully, striking two or three rocks 
on the way down, doing no damage but scratching the bottom 
of the boat somewhat, and as it certainly takes a fool for luck, I 
must have been a gigantic fool that day, for on swinging into the 
eddy to the left at the foot of the rapids and taking up my rod I 
found the line all clear and leading straight to a little eddy where 
the fish had taken refuge. A few tugs started him out and he very 
foolishly attempted to go up stream again, thereby playing right 
into my hands, as with the current in my favor, I very readily drew 
him- down the quick water, although he checked his coming several 
times by taking refuge behind some rock, but eventually I got him 
into the eddy where I had plenty of room and water and very soon 
1 had him in the net. And then it was Sam’s turn to laugh. The 
poor little fish weighed less than a half pound, but he was hooked 
through the side, about as near the mathematical centre Of the fish 
as could have been done by rule and compass. 

It was out of the question to go up the rapids to the fine pool 
we had left, so after taking a few fair sized fish from the tail of the 
rapids we went on. 

Poor Sam proved to be somewhat of a tenderfoot, being quite 
fleshy and used to office work only, he was very soft, and the loss 
of practically two nights’ sleep and the torment endured from the 
mosquitoes and flies were rapidly cooling his ardor as an angler 
and his murmurs became loud and deep. When therefore by 
noon, we came to the first railroad bridge across the river below 
“Cable,” Sam proposed that we make camp and catch as many 
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more trout there as possible that afternoon and flag the next 
morning’s train and go back to civilization. My protests were of 
no avail. 1 of course could not stay alone, at least I did not care 
to, on an unknown river, and our ¢amp outfit was not exactly as | 
wished it for a single handed trip, so I agreed to return. 

We fortunately found very nice fishing, both above and below 
the bridge, and by night had nearly filled the second jar. That 
night was a holy terror. Sam was too tired to think of cutting 
browse for a bed, and as there were about twenty empty beer 
cases scattered around, he decided they would make an elegant 
bed, and proceeded to arrange them in the tent in the form of a 
bunk and spread the blankets thereon, while I was getting supper. 
Unfortunately he did not block the cases up very true; the result 
was that each case had more corners and edges than I would have 
thought possible, and each corner and edge also came on top. 
With every move of our tired bodies new and particularly aggra- 
vating corners and edges would jab us in the ribs. The mosquitoes, 
knowing a good thing when they saw it, were still with us and did 
not allow us to become lonesome in the least, so that when 
morning came, although I still outwardly protested against giving 
up our trip, really at heart 1 was not half Sorry at going home 
that night. Camp was broken and made into convertient packages, 
and it and the boat carried up to the track, and we patiently awaited 
the coming of the down train, which arrived in due time, stopped 
for us and the train men very kindly assisted us in loading up, and 
our first trip on the fair Namekagon was ended. 

For seven or eight successive years I spent two or three weeks 
on this beautiful stream. Each year the fishing grew worse and 
was to be found farther and farther up the stream. 

Pot hunters systematically netted the stream at all seasons of 
the year. My favorite pools were destroyed by dynamite until my 
last trip there, some four years ago, when | spent three days on 
the stream and never saw a trout. Asan instance of the destruc- 
tive work done: I was seated on the porch of the hotel at Hay- 
ward, when two men drove by with two bushel baskets in their 
wagon. In about two hours’ time they returned and both baskets 
were full of fresh trout. They stopped boldly at the porch of the 
hotel and most of the loungers stepped out to the wagon to look 
at the fish. I examined several and found neither mark of hook 
or net on any of them. ‘‘Where did you get them?” I asked. 
“Up at the dam,” they answered. ‘‘How?” said I. Something in 
my manner aroused the suspicion of one of the men and he 
nudged the other with his elbow. Looking at me he remarked: 
‘“‘What’s that your business?” I told him I should proceed to 
make it my business, and I charged him with violating the laws of 
his State by dynamiting those fish. He promptly informed me 
that I was a liar and jumped out of his wagon with the evident 
intention of proving his assertion. A Mr. Clark was the proprietor 
of the hotel at that time and also sheriff of the county, fortu- 
nately for me, as the fisherman (?) was about twice my size and 
weight. He was standing on the porch and promptly interfered, 
and taking me to one side advised me to let the matter drop, saying 
that it would be fmpossible to enforce the game laws in that new 
country, and that I would simply get myself into trouble, that in 
all probability some day when I would be on the stream alone, 
one of these fellows would come across me and I would be severely 
handled, in which he was no doubt correct. 

About half an hour afterward I got Clark to drive me up to 
the Phipps dam, where | found my surmise was correct. The 
famous pool had beer fairly blown to pieces with dynamite, and 
so we record the passing away of another great and noble trout 
stream, ruined by the bull-headed ignorance and greed for gain of 
the pot fisherman. 

There is a very warm corner in my heart for the old Name- 
kagon. It was one of the, most beautiful trout streams I ever 
fished, and aside from its natural beauty it wasof such a nice size and 
a convenient stream to wade, always a hard gravelly bottom, full 
of springs, and, although I have tasted the supreme joys of the 
superb Nipigon, with its monstrous trout, where the fishing is 
today, as it was fifteen years ago, I really believe that I would just 
as soon fish the Namekagon, although I rarely brought to net any- 
thing over three pounds. Vale the Namekagon. 
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NOTABLES IN THE SHOOTING WORLD. 


We present here some very good snap-shot photographs 
of the recent trap shooting tournament at Chicago, taken by A. C. 
Patterson, as enthusiastic 
a sportsman as he is ama- 
teur photographer. One 
portrays Mrs. Dr. Carson, 
Sitting; and standing, gun 
in hand, Mrs. W.P. Shat- 
tuck of Minneapolis, 
whose prowess in , the 
field or at the trap is well 
known to our readers. 
In another illustration we 
introduce to our readers 
Mr. Fred Lord, who not 
only most efficiently man- 
ages, in Chicago, the 
business of the Chicago 
Great Western Railway, 
but finds time to follow 
his natural bent for field sports, and read the FIELD AND STREAM. 

In the large group he, in fur cap, who is lying down in front, 
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TO ALL WESTERN SHOOTERS. 

GENTLEMEN.—I! have been requested by the subscribers of the 
Interstate Association to extend to each and every one of you a 
most cordial invitation to be present and enter the Grand American 
Handicap to be held at Elkwood Park, N. J., March 22d, 23d and 
24th, 1898. This association appreciates sincerely the support 
received from the West last year, and its members look forward 
with keen interest and anticipation of seeing many more from the 
West attending the Grand American Handicap in 1898. Programs 
will be ready about February 10, and may be had by addressing 
Elmer E. Shaner, Manager, 122 Diamond Market, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
or the writer, P.O. Box 605. Fraternally yours 

New York. JOHN L. LEQUIN, Sec’y-Treas. 


CHARLEY BUDD’S BIG SHOOT. 
Editor Field and Stream: 

On April 19, 20, 21 and 22 | am going to hold a four days’ 
tournament at Des Moines, lowa, with $300 added to target events 
the three first days, and $50 for best averages. The last day’s 
event will be 25 live birds, $25 entrance, with $50 added. Handi- 
cap 27 to 32 yards. Yours truly. C. W. Bubp. 
THE BABY HAS GROWN. 

Editor Field and Stream: 
On behalf of FIELD AND STREAM I want to ‘‘pet you a bit,” so 





is Mr. Whitfield, of the Kansas City Star, he with caped coat and 
black cap is W. L. Shepard of Chicago. In white hat, sitting 
directly behind -the recumbent figures, is Fred Quimby of New 
York; directly back of him is Dave Elliott of Kansas City; standing 
at the extreme rear right, black derby on head, is good natured 
Tom Keller (or T. K.) with McMurchy and Roll Organ alongside 
of him. Other familiar faces will be recognized, including E. S. 
Rice, Fred Gilbert, and on the extreme left of the picture is C. F. 
Silvester of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. Back of Mr. 
Whitfield and alongside of E. S. Rice, he with the hands in pockets 
of his ulster, is Fanning of Gold Dust powder fame. 

As a picture of a group of representative trap shots, and 
prominent people in the business world, this is a great success. 


The West End Gun Club of Davenport, lowa, holds a strictly 
amateur tournament February 18-20. It promises to be a large 
Shoot. Eight or nine merchandise prizes will be distributed in 
each event. L. Haneman is the secretary of the club. 


To H. Manderfeld of Gainesville, Texas, an enthusiastic sports- 
man who comes north each fall for his shooting, we tender thanks 
for two excellent photographs of ducks and a shooting scene on 
Swan Lake, near St. Peter, Minn., both of which are reproduced 
in this number. It is pleasant to have our subscribers think of 
our possible wants, illustrative as well as literary. 


1 will say the January (1898) number which I have just devoured 
from the moon struck rabbits to Hazard powder, just lays it over 
any number yet published. I have devoured every number so far 
in just as gluttonish a manner and 
as yet have experienced no indi- 
gestion. During the early infancy 
of the magazine thinking that it 
might be a delicate baby you very 
kindly put my name on the mail- 
ing list as an ‘‘thonorary member 
of the staff,” where I have allowed 
it to remain until now. But my 
dear Mr. Editor, your baby 
has grown so wonderfully strong 
and spread himself over so much 
ground that I am certain he needs 
no more (Ss) quills of mine. So 
please take my name from the d. b. 
list and transfer it to the ‘Roll of 
Honor.” I herewith hand you 
check for $4.00 to pay for a year 
and a copy of the ‘‘Tight Shell” in one of the best frames, costing 
$3.00. Send picture by express to address, as follows: 

Lander, Wyo. Yours sincerely, FRANK DUNHAM, M. D. 








ny 
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FORESTRY PRESERVATION. 
From the Standpoint of a Sportsman. 
W. P. WARNER. 

Many men, perhaps the great mass of men, are without any 
keen perception, and are substantially without any comprehensive 
conception of what is going on about them. They do not under- 
stand nor notice the trend of things—they live in and for the 
present, and with little or no thought about the near or distant 
future. Ordinarily, such thoughtless and unreflecting men accom- 
plish substantially nothing, and consequently they usually have 
little or nothing. On the other hand, there are always some few 
men who see and observe what is going on, and who understand 
what the result will be unless the current of thought and conse- 
quent action be changed. ;These few men are of two classes— 
one, who content themselves with promulgating Jeremiads from 
time to time,—the other, who tuck up their sleeves and take 
measures to prevent the result, if it be evil, and to postpone or 
ameliorate it when absolute prevention is impracticable. | belong 
to the former class, if to either,—not of my own free will—but 
because I have not the time essential to membership in the latter 
class. 

The timbered portion of Minnesota somewhat resembles a 
cross section of a cyclonic cloud, commencing at the lower end in 
Blue Earth County and extending to the east side of the Red River 
Valley and thence to the Canada line, on the one side, and from 
Blue Earth County to Taylor’s Falls and thence along the east side 
of this State to Lake Superior, and along the north shore of that 
lake to the Canada line, on the other side. The taper of this body 
comprises what is commonly known as the ‘‘Big Woods.” 

Until about 1860 this vast region lay substantially undisturbed, 
and while in a state of nature it comprised as much natural beauty 
as any portion of the earth of equal size. It was full of lakes, 
swarming with good fish. It was permeated with the best of trout 
Streams. It was full of grouse, quail, pheasants, and all kinds of 
waterfowl. Deer, elk, moose, bear, and almost all other game 
animals, abounded in it, and in short it was a home for the sports- 
man. This fact became known at an early day, and in consequence 
this State became, and prior to 1860 it was, the summer home of 
ali such as could quit their shops, counting rooms and offices, for 
an outing. 

During the latter part of the fifties and fore part of the sixties 
more than half of this territory was appropriated, partly by this 
State and partly by the Federal government, directly or through 
this State, to aid construction of railroads, and they were built 
during the sixties, and their completion and operation introduced 
into this park region the saw-mill and the “hardy pioneer;” and in 
order to fully appreciate what they have accomplished one need 
only to ride once from St. Paul to Duluth by daylight. 

Let there be no misunderstanding—l. am no enemy of the saw- 
mill or of the pioneer—they are both good things to a limited 
extent and in their proper place. - Our prairies could not have 
been and cannot now be rendered habitable without wooden 
houses, and such houses pre-suppose the logger, the saw-mill, and 
the railroad. They are not an unmixed evil, but there can be too 
much of any good thing. The time will come, and in my judg- 
ment it is at hand in many localities of this region, when a man 
Should set down his axe and reflect for some time whether the 
cutting down of this or that tree is really necessary, or the proper 
thing to be done. When vast herds of buffalo swarmed over the 
western part of this State and the Dakotas in countless numbers, 
they were ruthlessly slaughtered merely for their skins, and no 
man dreamed of their extermination from the face of the earth; 
but who would now say that this method of dealing with them 
was wise or thoughtful? Who would. now say that strenuous 
effort should not have been made to regulate buffalo hunting with 
a view to preventing extermination ofthose animals? The seal is 
being dealt with in the same manner—but effort to control it 
appears to be fruitless; yet when they shall have been exterminated 
everybody will lament. The cattle ranches of the west indicate 
that the buffalo was worth preserving. The attempts made to 
supply his place have swallowed up many fortunes. 


It is an accepted proposition throughout the civilized world 
that the forests of any country must be preserved or cultivated. 
If they exist, then they are not to be unnecessarily depleted, and if 
for any reason they have ceased to exist, then they must be replanted 
and cared for. The tree culture act of congress was based on this 
proposition; but little was accomplished by that act, for the rea- 
son that the government title was allowed to pass before the 
desired end was attained or even assured. The general proposition 
remains unquestioned and unquestionable. The reasons for it are 
numerous. | shall call attention to only one. 

There are individual and segregated instances of men who have 
been able to labor constantly and throughout a long life with little 
or no out-of-door life; but the general rule is that in-door life 
tends to weaken if not destroy both mental and physical capacity. 
It must be observed, too, that men who have been able to lead an 
in-door life for a long time without cessation, have usually been 
men who were born and grew up to manhood in the country. 

Every man who proposes to accomplish much in life must 
do what is neccessary, and all that is necessary, to preserve unim- 
paired his physical and mental vigor; and, in order to do that, he 
must, if he has adopted an indoor vocation, take long vacations- 
not at fashionable watering places, but in the forest or by the 
stream, so far removed from the hum of so-called civilized life that 
he cannot hear it, nor feel the grind inseparably incident to con- 
densed humanity—from such vacations in the wilderness he can 
and will emerge with renewed vigor of both mind and body, like 
Anteus, the son of Neptune and Terra, who received new strength 
whenever he touched the earth, and whom Hercules overcame only 
by lifting him from the earth and keeping him suspended until he 
squeezed him to death. This, like all other myths, teaches a great 
truth. In these times, many an able man, born and reared in the 
country, upon the very lap of nature, is squeezed to quasi imbec- 
ility or to an early death by being kept too long confined in an 
oftice without opportunity to renew his physical and mental vigor 
by frequent resorts to simple life in the woods. 

No man understood this better than William Cullen Bryant. 
He said, that when sorrows, crimes and cares have tired you— 

“Enter this wild wood 
And view the haunts of nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze 
That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart; thou wilt find nothing here 
Of all that pained thee in the haunts of men 
And made thee loathe thy life.” 


And in another place he said— 


“To-him, who, in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of ‘gladness and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 

But how is the indoor man to be induced, at stated intervals, 
to unlock the manacles of care, and take the outings essential to 
prolongation of .his usefulness? _ In the vicinity of cities parks are 
created at enormous expense, to the end that the tugging, sweating 
poor may there find a breathing spot on Sunday. These parks do 
some good no doubt, but they do not provide for a vacation; they 
are of little benefit to anybody, and they are of no service at all 
to the class of which I am speaking. To them, transient prome- 
nades in parks, amid statuary, fountains and flower-beds, in con- 
stant danger of being run over by some smart cart or coach, 
affords no rest or recreation in any substantial sense of those 
terms. For the class of which | am speaking, forest preservation 
is a necessity; and the forest must be provided with something 
that will render it inviting—something that will serve to keep the 
sojourner out of doors, and in thoughtless, unconscious search of 
health. 

But how are the forests of the State to be kept in this condi- 
tion? The answer is obvious and simple. First, set apart large 
bodies of such forests in suitable places and for permanent preserva- 
tion. Second, keep fires out of them as much as practicable. 























Third, establish and rigidly enforce reasonable laws for the preser- 
vation of game of all kinds. 

While not strictly germane to the subject of this paper, I would 
suggest something for reflection and discussion. The constitution 
of this State compels taxation of all property within it; but that 
constitution might well be amended so as to permit exoneration 
from taxation for fifty years of all untimbered lands set apart 
exclusively for, and actually used for, planting and cultivation of 
timber. It seems to me that such a provision could be so framed 
that it would secure the desired result, and that too without 
materially increasing the assessment of other land, and that the 
ultimate result would be beneficial. . 


THE MASCALONGE QUESTION. 


Dr. E. S. Kelley, one of the most enthusiastic anglers of Min- 
neapolis, has favored FIELD AND STREAM with a Scientific article 
accompanied by a fine cut, which we print on this page, treat- 
ing the question of the difference in form, color and general out- 
ward appearances, between the true mascalonge and his double 
cousin the great northern pike. The Doctor seems inclined to 
think that Mr. Hallock and others, who have described these two 
fish in recent numbers, have inadvertently mistaken the pike for 
the mascalonge, something quite impossible to anyone who knows 
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Great NORTHERN Pike, (Esox Lucius). 


both fishes. We are sorry that space will not permit the appear- 
ance of Dr. Kelley’s article. It does not differ in the final decision 
from the exact descriptions and illustrations of these two fish 
given on page 139 in the September issue of FIELD AND STREAM, 
where the difference is plainly pointed out. We think our friends 
on both sides of this interesting question have not been led into 
very grave error, but have merely overlooked the effects of 
environment. In our next issue this phase of the question will be 
treated in a way which we hope will dispel all doubt. 


DAM-LOCKED FISH. 

It is a well understood fact that lowa’s governor will reappoint 
Mr.Geo. Delevan the state fish warden. The good work accomplished 
in years past and the successful manner in which so many of lowa’s 
worn-out waters have been restocked with small game fry, is to be 
commended. 

The writer had some little correspondence with Mr. Delevan 
last fall, regarding the methods to pursue, that would compel the 
mill company to place a run-way for fish, through their dam 
that crosses the Cedar River at this place (Charles City). 

Local anglers, including the Fish and Game Club, are bound 
to reach this end. 

Fifteen years ago a fish-way (?) was placed in the abutment of 
the north end, a winding, box-trap affair, long since fallen to decay. 
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It is doubtful if even a mink or water-snake dare attempt to reach 
the pond above through such a dark and devious course, much 
less a wily bass or pike. 

For one hundred miles south on the Cedar there is not a 
fish-way in actual operation. Native fish have thus been locked in 
between these impassable barriers (there is a twelve to twenty foot 
dam in every town) which have stood for twenty years or more. 
Several times in the past few years these waters have been stocked 
with bass and pike from the State hatchery, and in some instances 
their presence is quite noticeable, particularly is it so with 
Oswego bass and croppies. 

Notwithstanding the dam-locked condition of these waters, 
black bass, wall-eyed pike, pickerel, etc., are yet quite plentiful. 
Could fish have a free range and an unobstructed run from the 
Mississippi during spring and June freshets, the restocking of these 
almost played-out waters would be accomplished through a natural 
rather than an artificial source. 

In his correspondence Mr. Devevan states: ‘‘Any citizen can 
enter complaint in the district court, as it is compulsory that a 
suitable fish-way shall be built and maintained through all dams 
that have water running over them,” etc. 

Thus far what is everybody’s business has proved nobody’s; 
although it is hoped that a run-way will be placed through these 
dams soon, thereby giving the 500,000 little bass, pickerel and pike 


Commonly called Pickerel and Mascalonge. 


(placed in the Cedar in 1897) full and unrestrained sway in their 
adopted homes. VANE SIMMONDS. 
Charles City, Iowa. 
EDITORIAL NOTE.—This is an important question and merits 


due attention. Give the fish a free right of way and they will 
restock every creek, river and lake. 


A MOUNTAIN GEM. 


Editor Field and Stream: 

After spending the summer on the eastern slope have returned 
to this (the western) section of the state for the winter. 

We are snugly housed at Sweet Water Lake and have just 
entered upon the duties of housekeeping—do not misunderstand me, 
the “we” refers to my brother j: st out from Pennsylvania, and 
myself—if, indeed, “baching” may be called housekeeping. We will 
devote the greater portion of the time from now till spring to 
hunting with a camera instead of a rifle, the only way in which a 
conscientious and law-abiding person can hunt at this season of the 
year. I had expected to find the deer gone pretty low down and 
was very much surprised at the abundance of fresh signs in the 
hills about the lake, judging from these signs the deer are quite 
plentiful; saw two a few days since, but a little way from the lake. 

A small bunch of elk have been “camping” for several weeks 
on Turret Creek, three or four miles from Sweet Water, and on 
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several occasions have approached to within a mile of the lake. 
They will in all probability winter here unless some unprincipled 
hunter gets wind of them. At the last session of the legislature 
several important changes were made in our game laws with a view 
to affording better protection to the game. Perhaps the most 
important act was that making it a misdemeanor to hunt elk at any 
and all times, a wise provision since this, the largest and finest of 
of our game animals, was fast disappearing from the state. While 
it will not entirely prevent the killing of elk by the settlers in this 
part of the state, it will however have a most salutary effect in 
checking the ravages made by non-resident tourists, many of 
whom were in the habit of coming out annually for the sole pur- 
pose of hunting elk. 

Mr. Swan, the new game and fish commissioner, has the interest 
of the game at heart and will insist upon a strict observance of 
the law by all alike. 

In addition to the animals already mentioned we have other 
game inthis section, plentiful enough to satisfy any but the “game 
hog,” no inducements are offered to those forming this latter class, 
for we have no desire to see among us hunters with swinish pro- 
pensities. Of grouse we have the dusky in abundance, gray ruffed 
(Bonasa umbellus umbelloides) and the sage grouse; only a few days 
ago I Saw a flock of more than twenty of the latter, while my 
brother saw five of the gray ruffed afew hundred yards back from 
the lake. This species is, I believe, quite rare in Colorado. Prof. 
Cooke states in ‘Birds of Colorado,” that he ‘thas not yet been 
able to find a hunter who has seen it or even heard of it.” 

Ducks frequent the lakes and rivers in spring and fall and some 
species remain to breed. Among the kindsI have noted are mal- 
lard, canvas-back, bufflehead, teal, pintail and Barrow’s golden 
eye —killed a pair (male and female) of the latter yesterday. 

All our streams and lakes abound in trout, indeed no better 
fishing can be found in the state than that afforded by Sweet Water, 
nor can its fish be excelled in delicacy of flavor. 

While this region as spoken of thus far is one that appeals 
rather to the sportsman, it possesses charms as well for the 
tourist, the lover of the beautiful in nature. The scenic attractions 
in Summer are many and varied; the mountains decked with 
countless flowers of varied hues—the modest daisy, the fragrant 
wild rose, the delicate primrose, the stately columbine and a host 
of others—the crystal streams, the awe-inspiring canyons, the 
beautiful lakes, comparable with those of the Alps, primeval 
forests, feathered songsters, blue skies, balmy air—surely these 
cannot fail to please even the most exacting. 

Our own little lake here, Sweet Water, with its sparkling 
waters, its willow fringe and limestone cliffs, is as pretty a place as 
one would care to see; but you, Mr. Editor, who have seen it, 
need no introduction to this little gem. Perhaps, at some later 
day, I may send a few views and attempt a brief description of it 
for the benefit of your readers. L. D. GILMORE. 

Sweet Water Lake, Garfield Co., Colo. 


GAME IN NEW YORK STATE. 
Editor Field and Stream: 

My Dear Sik.—In the December issue of FIELD AND STREAM 
| noticed an article signed by Wojeck Czplnski in which the writer 
states that he would as soon shoot tame chickens in his back yard 
as partridges in that section of the country. I infer that he means 
ruffed grouse and not quail. Now, we rural New Yorkers cannot 
understand how any sportsman can have such poor taste, as we 
consider the grouse the hardest of our game birds to kill and 
consequently a moderate bag is always the source of great enjoy- 
ment to us. If W. C. will visit western New York we will let him 
select his grounds, and if he can bag 60 per cent of his birds I am 
sure he can win enough money to pay him for his trouble and at 
the same time establish himself as a wonderful brush shot. 

Grouse and snipe have been rather plentiful this fall, but the 
woodcock gave this section the ‘‘go-by.” 

There are thousands of ducks on the Chautauqua Lake at the 
present time, and the shooting has been excellent there for the 
Have succeeded in killing quite a number, 


past two months. 





twelve varieties in all, the majority however were blue and green- 
winged teal, mallard and wood duck. Wishing the FIELD anp 
STREAM the great success it deserves. Yours, 

Fredonia, N. Y. H. D. KIRKWOOD, Jr. 


EpiTor’s NoTe.—-We can explain the remark of W.C. by 
stating that partridges are usually very plentiful and not at all wild in 
the locality he referred to, and he doubtless had in mind the com- 
mon but unsportsmanlike practice there of picking them off one by 
one as they sit in trees. 

FLY CASTING TOURNAMENT. 

The San Francisco Fly Casting Club is making preparations 
for an open to the world tournament to be held in San Francisco, 
on September 9th and 10th, 1898, in which fly casting and lure 
casting events will be programmed. 

The club has taken this matter up in earnest and will make the 
tournament a most attractive one, both in the number, character 
and value of the medals and prizes, and as an interesting event to 
the angling fraternity. It is hoped that competitors from the East 
and abroad will enter the contests. 


A SOUTHERN INVITATION. 
Editor Field and Stream: 

Should any of your friends wish to come to Florida for fishing 
or shooting if you will refer them to me I will take great pleasure 
in doing everything possible for their welfare in field and stream. 
I know the waters better than the woods, but have hunted here for 
the past ten years, and can tell them where to go and who to em- 
ploy. I have learned that much depends on the party going with 
the strangers. We have turkey and deer, but one must know where 
to go. Yours truly, WALTER F. MICKLE. 

Fort Myers, Florida. 


HUNTERS’ RATES 
Are now in effect via the Iron Mountain Route to points in Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Louisiana. 


A STRICTLY LIMITED TRAIN 


Is the Sunset Limited, but it is not limited inits convenience or com- 
forts. Running over the True Southern Route this service offers 
agreeable temperature, unsurpassed equipment, and incidentally, 
over three hours gained between St. Louis and Los Angeles. A barber 
shop, bath room, library, private compartments, smoking, loung- 
ing and writing rooms and dining car combine to make this the 
best train to the resorts of the Pacific Coast. For maps, guides, 
time tables, sleeping car service, etc., address nearest representative 
of Iron Mountain Route, or H. C. Townsend, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 





A GREAT SPORTSMAN’S EXPOSITION. 


Everybody is talking about the big sportsmen’s show to be 
given by the New England Association in the Mechanics’ Building, 
in Boston, which, with its six acres of floor space and its elegant 
appointments, is undoubtedly the finest and best equipped show 
building in the country. 

The association is said to be spending some $20,000 in the 
construction of a big artificial lake, an Indian village, a game park, 
rifle and revolver ranges, and other entertaining features, and 
reports from contractors give promise of many displays by ex- 
hibitors on a scale of novelty and elaborateness never before 
attempted. 

Big game—elk, moose, caribou, deer and wild boar-—are com- 
ing from the Corbin game preserves in New Hampshire; also bear 
and many smaller animals. 

The Rocky Mountain sheep (‘‘big horn”) and goats are coming 
from the West. These are extremely shy and few are ever seen 
within range. A Sportsman is accounted either an excellent shot 
or a lucky fellow who brings one down. They are rarely seen in 
captivity, and will be viewed with great interest by the sportsmen 
of New England. 

The game park will be surrounded by wire fencing, and will, 
as closely as possible, simulate a forest inclosure. 
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Advertisements in these columns inserted for two 
ents per word, each insertion. If displayed $2.00 

cinch, each insertion. Send money with the ad- 
rertisement. 

FOR SALE.—One fine new machine loading block, 50 
hole, with graduated slides, etc., for 1, 1%, 1% oz. shot, 
and 244, 2% and 3 drams powder. This is the kind used 
py manufacturers and large shell loaders, and is made 
by B.G.1.Co. Isa bargain at $20. All complete. In- 
quire this office. 

FOR SALE—Handy serviceable hunter’s axes wt. 8 to 
20 oz. Hunter’s knives made to order, hand made,ex- 
cellent temper. Colclesser Bros., Eldorado. Blair Co,, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Order egy tents, awnings, paulins, wagon 
covers, &c., from the American Tent and Awning Co., 
129 First Ave. North, Minneapolis, Minn. 

NEW BICYCLE FOR SALE—Barnes White Flyer, $40, 
latest °97 make, black finish, 24 inch frame and the 
lightestand finest pattern made. Address this office. 

FOR SALE—Duck boat, latest and best, also high-grade 
gun, twelve gauge. Address A. M. D., this office. 

FOR SALE—Handsome puma skin rug, also several 
extra fine mounted deer heads. Address B, this office. | 

WANTED—To exchange $85 grade L. C. Smith Ham- 
merless 10 ga. gun for 12 ga.same make or other good 
make. Lock box 764, Watertown, S. D. 

FOR SALE—Silver Grey Cross Fox (female, a beauty 





in fine fur and condition. J. P. V. Evans, Twin Valley, 


Minn. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—Collection of land and water | 
fowleggs for sale, with data; also the finest lot of | 
polished Buffalo Horns in the Northwest, from three 
in. to eighteen in. in length. Will exchange any or 
whole for sporting goods or cash. D Ducke, 
Larrabee, N. D 

PIGEON GUN—L. C. Smith, $125 grade, practically new | 
12—30—8 Ibs., Crown steel barrels, straight grip, long 
stock, an exceptional “Trap Gun,” in finest leg of mutton | 
case. First draft for $75 gets outfit. Address this office. 
DALY 3-BARREL GUN—Best possible gun to take to 
Alaska, 12 gauge Damascus shot barrels, 38—55 steel | 
rifle barrel, & lbs.. brand new, a bargain at $60. Address 
this office. | 


KENNEL. | 


FOR SALE—Female pointers, Sensation—Bang Bang 
stock, beauties, large and strong, % months old. O.B. 
Clark, 256 Hennepin Ave, Minneapolis, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Fine experienced quail dog, setter, three | 
years old, retrieves from land or water, $65. Irish water 
spaniel, high bred, splendid retriever, $35. Address 
W. D., this office. 

FOR SALE—Good duck retriever, Irish water spaniel, 
$35. Irish setter dog pup eight months old, a beauty 
and fine pedigree, $18. Edward Edmunds, 288 Duke St., 
§t. Paul, Minn. 

FOR SALE—5 00 pounds Spratt’s dog biscuit ata bargain. 
This is the proper food for your dog. Address this office. 

FOR SALE.-—Four black cocker spaniel male puppies 
whelped Oct. 18, 1897. Sire,Omo; Dam, Princess Belle. 
They are unsurpassed in individuality and breeding. 
For full pedigree and particulars, address Fashion Cocker 
Kennel, No. 58 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

FOR SALE.—Pointer dog, good on chickens and quail, 
2 years old, a worker and absolutely staunch, $50. 
Address S. Dietz, 450 Martin Street, St. Paul. 

FOR SALE.—One Irish setter bitch pup for sale or will 
trade for good shot gun, 35 National German 
American Bank Building, St. Paul. 

FOR SALE—English setters of approved breeding. 
Write Fred Freeman, Thompson, N. D. 

FOR SALE—Pedigreed Irish setter pups, cheap to 
quick purchaser. Chas. S$. Tubbs, Stewartville, Minn. 

WANTED—A hardy Chesapeake or Irish water spaniel 
cheap, doesnot need to be a good worker. Address 
this office. 

FOR SALE—Pure breed Gordon setter puppies from 
the very best field stock on both sides. Eligible to 
registration. A. V. Woodward, 778 W. Broadway, 
Winona, Minn. 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Fox terrier, head marking 
only, excellent breeding. Fred Figge, Ossian, la. 

FOR SALE—-Pointer puppies, combining the best field 
trial strains in America. Also nice litter of Gordon 
setters by N.W. Champion VAN. No trouble to answer 
letters. A. M. Slocum, Norwood, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Several silver grey foxes. 
Dr. T. Russell, Grand Rapids, Minn. 


Klondike Insect Repellant. 
Voyagers to Alaska suffer untold torture from 
the fly and mosquito. Protection only found in 
the Repellant, fully guaranteed. Sent by mail, 50c 
per box; three boxes, $1.00. 
WANN CO. 601 Atwood Bidg., Chicago. 


TO GAME CLUBS. 

I have for sale a fine lot of English and Mon- 
golian Pheasants, (ring necked). Pairs, $7; 
Trios, $10. Satisfaction guaranteed. These 
beautiful game birds are very prolific, perfectly 
hardy and easily raised. Address with stamp. 

JAMES SNOW, 


448 


Who wants? 


} 


DOGS BOARDED. 


Wanted. 


KENYON KENNELS. | 


For further information apply at 371 Robert | 
Street, St. Paul. 


Dogs to board at $1.50 per month. 





DOGS FOR SALE. 


I have some white pointers broken on quail, 
chickens and snipe that cannot be beaten. 
Will exhibit them anywhere. 


H. M. TWITCHELL, - WORTHINGTON, MINN. 


TROUT BROOK CO. (Inc.) 
BROOK TROUT EGGS, FRY AND YEARLINGS | 


FOR SALE. 


Proprietors Trout Brook Kennels. A litter of | 
well bred Llewellyn setter puppies six months old 
now on Sale. 


HUDSON, . 


1898 ! 


The first edition of the 1898 calendar 
(an unusually interesting one) will be 
ready tor delivery early in December. 
Copies mailed on receipt of stamps or cur- 
rency at the rate of seven cents per copy. 


SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, 
245 East 56th St., New York City. 


WIS. 


py BOOK ON DOG DISEASES 


And How to Feed. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 
1293 Broadway, New York. | 








| gentlemanly 


KENNEL SECRETS. 
By “ASHMONT.” 
The Most Exhaustive Treatise on the Dog ever Written. 


With this in hand the merest novice can manage, breed 
and exhibit dogs as scientifically as the most experi- 
enced. Moreover it contains 150 Exquisite HaLFTONE 
Pictures of the grandest dogs of all breeds the world 
has ever known, constituting it priceless as a standard 
for dogs. 

Price $3.00, and 34 Cents Expressage; or sent pre- 
paid for 7 New Subscribers. 


HUNTERS & TRAPPERS 


GUIDE, 
Handsomely illustrated. Best 
Guide: ever published, cloth 
bound, 50 cents postpaid. 
Market report and other val- 
uable information sent free. 
Consignments solicited. Ad- 
dress 


Northwestern Hide and Fur Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Going to California? 
Upholstered Courist Lars are best. 


150,000 passengers carried in 17 years and all of 
them pleased, is a flattering testimonial. Jealous 
imitators have started rival lines, but they lack the 
facilities and experience of the Pioneers in the 
tourist car business. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad runs ele- 
gant upholstered tourist cars to California points 
without change, leaving St. Paul 7:00 Pp. M.; Min- 








| neapolis 7:35 p. M. every Thursday via Omaha, 


Denver and Salt Lake—the Scenic Line. 

On November 2d, and each succeeding Tuesday, 
we will run an additional car via Kansas City and 
Fort Worth—the Southern Route, no altitudes and 
no snow. 

The time is only FOUR DAYS via either route. 
In this age, time is an important factor in the 
selection of a line of travel. The Albert Lea Route 
being the quickest and best appointed, is most 
popular. 

Through sleeping car berths only $6.00. A 
conductor and colored porter 
accompany the car to attend the wants of the 
passengers. 

Meals served in dining cars, or may be prepared 


| on cooking ranges provided for the purpose in a 


Separate compartment. 
Full information as to ticket rates, or berth 


| reservations will be given by addressing A. B. 


THOROUGHBRED 


DACHSHUNDES 





BLACK CROOK KENNELS, 


LAGRANGE, fit. 


The Amatuer Trainer 


Force System without the whip. 


Cutts, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railroad, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send for descriptive matter. 


Co California Without Change 


Via «The J[lilwaukee.”’ 





On every Saturday an elegant Pullman Tourist 
Sleeper will leave Minneapolis (8:25 a. M.),St. Paul, 
(8:35 a“ M.), and arrive Los Angeles, California, at 
8:30 a. M., following Wednesday. 


Via ‘*THE MILWAUKEE'S” famous “Hedrick Route” 


| to Kansas City, thence via the A., T. & S. F. Ry. 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN, a practical trainer of 
thirty years’ experience. 


THIRD EDITION! Revised and Illustrated with full- | 
page portraits of typical bird dogs. | 
Price, paper cover, $1.00, best full cloth binding and 


gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 
amount, or free as a premium for two new subscribers 
the $1.00 edition and three for the $1.50 edition. 


CHIC AND I, 


Practical Training of a Dog for the Gun 


By Ben Hur, 


Being acommon sense and thoroughly practical method 
of educating a hunting dog for field work, together 
with entertaining and instructive descriptions of hunt- 
ing trips. Price, paper cover, $1.00; cloth cover, gold 
embossed, $1.50. Mailed free on receipt of price, or 
FREE as a premium for two subscribers, in paper, and 


or, The 





Muskegon, Mich. 


three, in cloth edition 





| through Southern California. 


A most delightful winter route to the coast. 

This car is ‘‘personally conducted”—in imme- 
diate charge of an official and an attendant through 
to destination. 

Rate per berth, $6.00 through from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

Leave St. Paul and Minneapolis every Saturday 
morning, arriving Los Angeles every Wednesday 
morning. 

For berths, complete information, and lowest 
rates, apply to “THE MILWAUKEE” agents, St. Paul 
or Minneapolis, or address 
J. T. CONLEY, 

Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


a 
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The United States government will make a live fish exhibit of 
great magnitude and variety. Swimming about in huge glass tanks 
will be countless specimens of the finest game fish in America, 
including several varieties of trout and land-locked salmon, some 
of the latter weighing from six to ten pounds each. 

There will also be a hatchery exhibit, demonstrating the evo- 
lution of fish life from the spawn to the small fry and fingerlings, 
and on to maturity. This feature is certain to prove of intense 
interest to the great army of fly fishermen. 

New Brunswick will be represented by a superb collection of 
live game animals and many mounted specimens, vieing with Maine 
in an exhibit of her game resources and accessories, which will 
undoubtedly prove a revelation. 

Maine is keenly alive to the grand opportunity, and Rangeley, 
Moosehead, Aroostook and Dead River regions will all be repre- 
sented by hunters, trappers and guides, and by live specimens of 
the finest moose, elk, caribou and deer ever captured, several of 
these animals being of phenomenal size. Maine will also send 
many trophies of the hunt and several fac-similes of sportsmen’s 
camps in the wilderness. Several of the most celebrated guides 
will be in attendance. 

Canada, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland will also be repre- 
sented, each government having under consideration a respective 
and comprehensive exhibit of its own. 

The membership of the New England Sportsmen’s Association, 
while to a certain extent local, includes many gentlemen of national! 
and international reputation. Prominent among them are United 
States senators and congressmen, New England governors and 
mayors, and high officials in the provincial governments. The 
membership list will probably exceed 1000 before the sportsmen’s 
show opens its doors. 

The exhibition will open March 14, and will continue two 
weeks. The general manager’s offices are at 216 Washington street. 


Notice.—Back numbers containing the Russell frontispieces 
will hereafter be 25 cents each. 





TRAP SHOOTING AND IMPROVED TARGETS. 


Interest in trap shooting is increasing. Many busy men have 
discovered that they can slip away from their business cares for 
an hour or two, and spend the time at the shooting park. Not 
only is the recess of great benefit to them from a health stand- 
point, but they soon find there is much pleasure to be derived 
from a few hours spent at the traps with congenial companions. 

The United States is far ahead of other nations in the sport of 
shooting inanimate targets. There is hardly a town of any size, in 
this country, that does not support a gun club. 

The popularity of trap shooting has been greatly increased by 
the improved quality of trap targets and the moderate price at 
which they are now sold. The customary price charged by gun 
clubs for throwing targets is one cent each. Until recently the 
majority of targets have been manufactured in Ohio, some being 
made in New Jersey. Last fall a new factory entered the field. 
We refer to the Markle Lead Works of St. Louis whose advertisement 
appears in our pages. Their brand is The Universal, and is meeting 
with much popular favor. The company engaged in this work are 
practical, that is, they are acquainted with the demands of the 
trade and from comments we have heard, we judge that their tar- 
gets have a number of excellent features. 

One of the essential features of targets is that they should 
be good scorers. Universal targets are made of a composition that 
makes them very easy breakers. A Series of lines or deep grooves 
are pressed into the target so that a slight shock causes a large 
piece to fall out. Often this target when hit with only one shot 
will score dead, when with other makes it would be only dusted. 

It is greatly to the interest of gun clubs or parties who furnish 
the targets that not many are wasted. With some makes that 
have been on the market, it frequently happens that on opening 
a barrel, a large proportion of the contents will be found broken. 
With Universal targets there is almost no breakage in the barrels. 
We have heard of a number of cases where single barrels have 
been shipped long distances, and when opened have been found to 
contain all sound targets except from one to three. This con- 
dition is brought about by skillful and careful packing. 

Another source of loss to gun clubs is breakage of targets 
while in the traps. Often one target after another will break from 
the force of the trap. This not only annoys the shooter who 
is waiting for a good bird but is expensive to the parties who 
are furnishing the targets. 

The rims of Universal targets are reinforced, that is, on the 
inside an extra quantity of material is used which greatly strength- 
ens the birds for trapping without interfering with their breaking 
qualities when struck by shot. 

While it is not expected t much care should be used with 
the finish of targets, you will™ffote that Universals present an 
attractive appearance, that is, they are bright and cleanly made. 

We bespeak for the Markle Lead Works the consideration of 
our patrons and have every reason to believe that their goods will 
be found to merit all that has been said in their favor. 





FIELD AND STREAM. 


M.F. Kennedy & Bros. 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Guns, Ammunition, Sporting Goods. 


KODAKS, 
SKATES, 


SNOWSHOES, 


SLEDS, SKIS, 
TOBOGGANS, 


MOCCASINS, &c. 


KLONDIKE OUTFITTERS, 


Cor. Robert and Third Streets, St. Paul. 





Mail orders a specialty. Send for catalogue. 








AGENCIES 
THROUGHOUT | 
THE 





NORTHWEST. 
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Painted for Field and Stream by C. M. Russell, the Cowboy Artist 
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